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Editorial 


In our July issue, brief reference was made 


BSpecial Week oF the evangelistic awakening in India. 


EvaNgCtont. The figures there given were those of the 


South India United Church, and referred to the Simultaneous 


Week of Evangelism in which that Church united in October, 
1915. The results of that week were so good that not only 
has this South India Church made plans for another similar 
united effort this year, but other churches in other parts of India 
are also planning for such special evangelistic efforts. The 
Madras Representative Council of Missions has appointed an 


_ Evangelistic Forward Movement Committee and has secured 


Rey. H. A. Popley as full-time secretary. This news adds 


significance to the following paragraph adopted by the China 


Continuation Committee at its recent meeting as part of the 


‘program of work for the eusuing year for its Special Committee 


on a Forward Evangelistic Movement. 
“To assist in making plans for a special week of evangelism in which 


| every member of the churches of China may take part and with a view to 


reach all classes of the people. 
‘‘It is suggested that the week after the first Sunday of the Chinese 


year (old style} (7.¢., January 28th-February 4th, 1917} be observed for this: 


purpose wherever possible, with the understanding that with reference to the 
time there is liberty of choice for all. — 

_ “In making the above plans the aim should be to make this week the 
climax of a whole year’s preparation and the beginning of another year’s 
persistent follow-up, The objective should be to enlist every church-member 
iu — form of direct evangelistic work without necessarily holding public 


- It does not He within the province of the Continuation 
Committee to issue any call for the observance of such a special 
week, This committee has only given expression to the wide. 
spread desire for such a week, and leaves it entirely to the 
constituted authorities in the churches and missions both to 


determine whether or not to issue such a call to their own 


community, and also to decide the form of observance to be 


adopted by them and the plans and methods to be employed, 


In so far as it may be desired, the Forward Evangelistic Move. 


ment Committee will endeavour to serve those who decide to 


observe such a week by making known the various plans and | 
methods that are being adopted in various parts of the country. 
It will be observed that a particular week is suggested. 


The correspondence that has already been received indicates 


that the week following the first Sunday after the New Year 


‘(old style) will be the time most suitable to by far the greater 


part of the country, but it does not seem essential that there 
should be any rigid rule regarding this question of time. It 
would seem that for those who find the suggested dates unsuit- 
able for any reason it would be just as helpful to choose another 


week, explaining to their workers that their efforts were a real 


part of the nation-wide movement, so that they might have 
the inspiration and stimulus that may come with that thought, 
even though the time is not strictly simultaneous. It is much 


_ more important that every effort be made to safeguard the 


church-members against the idea that one strenuous week will . 
discharge the obligations of the year. The aim must be to 
make this week simply a part of astrong program for a whole 
year’s evangelistic work. It should also be made clear that 
the objective of the week is not necessarily to hold a series of 
large meetings, but rather that it is to enlist every church- 
member in some form of direct evangelistic work. In many 
centers, perhaps in most, no special meetings will be held. 

_ The proposal is essentially that missions and churches — 
should plan for a special week of evangelism, in which every 
church-member is asked to take part. Such a definite piece of 
work set before the Church in the near future should lead to 
more definite preparation and active service. The central aim 


of such a plan should be to stimulate the Church as a whole, 
aud every member of it, to take a definite and regular part in 
the work of evangelism, and to help them to realize that the 


responsibility for this work rests on the whole body of the 
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pr and not on paid workers ie The purpose should be 
to create a persistent, organized, aud enthusiastic missionary 
endeavour in the whole Church, among both pastors and lay- 
men, of which this week of evangelism would be but the 
beginning. Such a united effort should bring to the churches 
a new sense of real unity, and with that a new knowledge 
that each congregation and each member is supported by the 
resources Of the whole Church. 

Those who think it is desirable that the churches in their 
districts should observe such a week should bring this matter 
before their church authorities as soon as possible, in order that 
they may determine the time and the method of such observ- 
ance. It is not too early now to begin the preparations that 
are necessary if permanent results are to be secured. 

Thorough preparation will include the following : 

_ (1) The promotion of earnest, persistent intercession iu 
_ behalf of evangelism, making intercession a working part of 
the program. 

(2) The enlistment of every church-member to take some 
active part in evangelistic work, and to that end to discover 
_ forms of service adapted to each member, and especially to | 
train and help personal workers and leaders of Bible classes. 
Such training classes should be organized at once. 

(3) The cultivation of the friendship and confidence of 
those whom the aim is to reach. This is most important. 

(4) The setting aside of men who can give their whole 
time to adequately supervise a strong, forward evangelistic 
movement that will be permanent and increasingly effective. 
The suggestion is not of any patent method that will work 
itself, Men must be set free from other responsibilities in order 
that they may be able to devote themselves unreservedly to the 
training of church-workers. 

The Forward Evangelistic Megament Committee invites 
correspondence. Its purpose is to serve as a ‘‘clearing-housé 
of experience.’? Address, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 

THE Church cannot and must not evade some of 
the problems emerging as a direct result of the 
war, touching as they do vital truths of the Christiau 
faith, In education, trade, and politics, nothing can be quite 
the same as it was before August, 1914. What will be the effect 
of the war on religion in Europe? We remember that some 


War and 
Theology. 
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wars a great developments in the history of the Christian _ 
Church in other ages ; these developments were not the resu|t 
of the wars, but wars were used as opportunities for God’s own 
people to seek His face, though clouds and darkness were round 
about His throne. May it not be that in God’s inscrutable 
purpose similar results accrue this devastating con- 
flict? 

What about our theology ? ‘Theology is a human sttempe 
to interpret religious experience. Will theology reap a harvest 
from the blood-stained battlefields? From all the lands of 
the belligerents there have gone forth ministers of religion 
and professors of theological colleges ; ; and large numbers of 
students in theological seminaries have had their training 
interrupted and their studies broken. Can the Church afford 
this loss? Is it a gain to religion and theology that such men 
should rush into the battle lines, and forsake, even for a time, 
their studies and investigations? ‘There was before this cat- 
astrophe much interchange of visits and of experiences between 
students of the various countries, each contributing its quota 
to the general stock of theology. Will the present separation 
and enmity not result in grievous loss to all churches of the 
nations at warfare? It is to be feared that years will elapse 
before the old comradeship can be rehabilitated, and it would 
mean much real grief to all God’s own if this war should blind 
the eyes of theologians so as not to see the value and appreciate 
the worth of the studies and thoughts of the others. 

Yes, there will be loss. But the shield has another side. 
Some doctrines which have been kept in the background will 
emerge into prominence with fresh power. ‘‘ Where now is 
your God?’ is asked with vehement persistency even in — 
heathen lands, sometimes with deep scorn and sneering lips. 
Will it not bring health to souls to see and to fiud the Rock 
of Ages high above the rushing waters? It is hard to understand 
‘the Ommipotence of God in its relation to the Universe, and at 
such a time as this, some ask with aching hearts and trembling 
lips, Why, oh why, does not God intervene to stop the war? 
But He cannot! Then, where is His almightiness? Can sea 
and man and devil thwart Him, and place a limit to His 
power? This is one of the problems which the war is forcing 
into greater prominence. The existence and service of angels 
is arousing fresh interest and thought. The Bible and its 
spiritual meanings are being studied with new view-points. 
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The old-fashioned views of the prophets’ vocation as foretellers 
are coming to the fore; even submarines have been discovered 


g by one writer in an ancient book of God! We need to guard 


ourselves against wrong interpretations of the peerless Book, 
and seeing things in it which God never intended us to find. 
Certain views of the Roman Catholic Churches are forcing 
themselves into highly orthodox Protestant circles, where 
prayers for the dead are now being advocated. A serious 
menace to spirituality is that which hints, if it does not defend, 
the possibility of evil men and unbelievers finding salvation by 
dying for country ; this is salvation by works and not by faith, 
by physical bravery and not by union with Christ. We dare not 
limit the Holy One, place limits to the mercy of God, or define 


the boundaries of the Kingdom with geometrical precision, but 


there is need for caution against trifling with the verities of the 
revealed word, and unswerving fidelity to God’s own teaching. 
It may be true that more of the spirit of the Cross may be seen 
in the sacrificial service of men in defence of country than is 
sometimes seen in the self-satisfying and self-centred life of 
some co-called Christians, but salvation is to be found in a 


living union with Christ. | 


- The war resurrects many old problems and forces into 
view new phases of others. The call is clamant for greater 
surrender and devotion on the part of the followers of the 
Christ. After all, in study and closet, not amid the clash of 
arms, must men wrestle with spiritual problems. | 


Summer Conferences THE usual Summer Conferences will 
and Draper doubtless be held at the various summer 
; resorts, although we are not informed 


as to what special preparations have been made for the same. 


These always are, or should be, a source of help and inspir- 
ation and we trust that those to be held this summer may be 
more than ordinarily blest, not alone to the good of those who 
may be privileged to participate in them, but also through 
them to those who have ‘‘tarried by the stuff’’ all through the 


hot summer months. In the Introduction to Fosdick’s ‘* Mean- 


ing of Prayer,’’ by Dr. Mott, he says, ‘‘ An alarming weakness 
among Christians is that we are producing Christian activities 
faster than we are producing Christian experience and Chris- 
tian faith: that the discipline of our souls and the deepening 
of our acquaintance with God are not proving sufficiently 
thorough to enable us to meet the unprecedented expausion of 
opportunity and responsibility of our generation.’’ May these 
Conferences help to the ‘‘deepening of our acquaintauce with 
God’? and so fit us for the enlarged opportunities before us. 
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The Promotion of Intercession. 


‘Great Souls at Prayer’’ is the title of a valuable little devotional boo, 
first published in 1898, and reprinted in eighteen editions, numbering fifty-fou; | 
thousand copies, since then. It contains a page with one yer or more for 
every day in the year, culled from more than one hun sources— Thomas 
a Kempis, St. Augustine, St, Basil, Melancthon, Jeremy Taylor, Christina 
Rosetti, Cardinal Newman, Dean Alford, Rowland Williams, St. Theresa ang 
scores of others. In reading it day by day, one is ushered into the company 
of souls who knew God and talked with him in high converse, and did things 
for him with the strength received at the throne of grace. It’s a boon to 
one’s own prayer-life to spend a little time with each page daily, or, by 
means of the index of authors, to study the prayers of an individual, like 
St. Augustine, or, by using another index, frorre of prayers under topics, like 
Conformity to the Will of God, Courage, Cheerfulness, Strength, Consecration 
and Holiness, Duty, Purity and Truth, and the Love of God. 


_ The little volume at hand is a gift book, leather bound, sold at 2/6 | 
(probably there are less expensive editions) by Samuel Bagster and Sons, 
Paternoster Row, London. 


If there were a Mission Station in the land which had met with every 
vicissitude ble to workers in China, and was in as depressing a condition 
as you could well conceive—its leading church-members uncommonly worldly, 
not to say wicked, unwilling to have a faithful pastor who would lead them 
into prosperity and ce; its foreign staff disappointing in one way or another 
through a period of years, and not now free from mutual distrust and aliena- 
tion, aud its equipment crippled by preventable disaster ; and if you learned 
that the members of this Station almost never came together for prayer to 
God in their own language, either because too busy ocr perhaps disinclined, 
would you be surprised at the chapter of ills they had experienced, cut off 
as they were in reality from the only source of abundant life? Would not 
the private prayers of such a company be unavailing? For, is there a 
question whether the closet prayers of individuals get anywhere, if those 
individuals are unwilling to meet together for thanksgiving and intercession? 


Yet there are some such missionary communities in China. 


A Salvation Army lass was appointed to the charge of an Indian village, 
where the sway of a certain caste made any missionary effort almost hope- 
lessly difficult. No good had been accomplished for many months before 
her arrival; but she set herself to pray. Every morning she crept through 
the slumbering village to the jungle beyond, alone with her Bible, and 
prostrated herself before God—the God of India, she said—to intercede for the 
souls in darkness around her. And her prayers were answered, though she 
died and never saw the fulfilment. — | 


One day, long afterwards, a tall, powerful Hindu of regal bearing called 
at the hut which served as the Officers’ Quarters and told that faithful 
Captain’s successor the story of the dead woman’s prayers. He had followed 
her to the jungle and, — through the heavy undergrowth, had seen ber 
cry to the God of India—his country—and shed tears for the people of his 
village—Aer people, she called them. ‘‘Then,’’ he said, ‘‘I believed that the 
God of that woman was a real God, and I made up my mind to worship 
him.’’? This was the beginning of a wave of soul-saving in the village. 


If those wishing united prayer for a blessing upon special evangelistic or 
other missionary assemblies would send the dates of such meetings to the 
RECORDER Office two months beforehand, we would seek to = them 
publicity on this page. 
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Contributed 
The Christian Apologetic for China 


‘I. THE POWER OF APPEAL IN THE CHRISTIAN GOSPEL. 
JAMES W. INGLIS. 


POLOGETIC is the conversion of the intellect, or the 
intellectual aspect of evangelism. It may not be the 
easiest way to gain converts, but no religion can stand 
if it is afraid to appeal to the intellect. It is true that 

it is not the cogency of our arguments that will bring men’s 

wills into captivity to Christ, but the direct leading of the 

Holy Spirit. Yet while we fully realize and admit this as 

the foundation of the spiritual life, we dare not ask men to 

believe with their eyes shut, ot metely to submit themselves 
to spiritual influences without thought; for we should then 
arouse the suspicion that thought is hostile to faith, and that 
if men did open their eyes and begin to think, they would 
discover something at variance with what they have believed. 

It is possible to divide the mind into isolation wards and to 

segregate our religion from our intellectual life, but the parti- 

tion will not stand any great strain, and there is always the 

fear that all is not well with us. . 

Apologetic may be consideted iti two aspects, according as 


it is intended for Christians or for outsiders ; that is, it nay be 
used to meet doubt or to resist unbelief. 


As treated in western literattre it is largely ititended to 
justify to believers the faith they already possess, or it seeks 
to pacify the doubts and remove the difficulties of those who 
are anxious to believe, but who find obstacles in their way. 
Such apologetic may admit of a wider scope than that directed 
to the outsider, for thete are many ‘‘evidences’’ which do not 
appeal to the understanding, which are not logical at all, but 
which find a response in the spirittal aspitations of tHe heatt. 
Some of the objections of the modern mind are but tHe struggles 
of the Christian consciousness to find itself, or to resassett old 
truths in terms of living experience, 

For work of this sort there is ample foom within the 
Chinese Church to-day, where we have a second generation 


NOTE. —Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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growing up who find themselves within the Christian circle 
without any effort of their own, and who are confronted by the 
claims of modern scholarship and science, which séem as if 
unrelated to Christianity. ‘To connect the intellectual and the 
spiritual life, and let each saberpenetrate the other, is an im- 
perative necessity for the present age. 

_ Much of the literature that we put into the hands of our 
people, and consequently much of Chinese preaching, seems to 
me out of date. It is not that I would reject the doctrines, but 
they are out of perspective. I do not advocate rationalism, for 
the eighteenth century gave reason a bad name by limiting it 
to the most pedestrian of our faculties. But I desire to see the 
emotional life, the intellectual, and the religious life, with their 
ideals and aspirations, all, codrdinating one with the other, just 
as the man who feels, thinks, and believes, is after all the same 
man. | 

I may be allowed an illustration. Much of the difficulty 
of the present theological situation is due to the attempts of 
theologians to take the isolated and sometimes casual utterances 
of the Bible and piece them together, so as to make a complete 
survey of the spiritual world. Whereas what the Scriptures 
really do is to give us a route-map of the pilgrim way, a single 
line of march, from which we sight the salient features of the 
landscape on either side, but which does not permit us to link 
them all up in an exhaustive survey. Hence there will always 
be certain elements in Bible teaching which we do not see 
clearly how to connect with our own scheme of thought. But 
these are not the vital points, and we need not emphasize them 
in seeking to win belief for the Gospel. 

The original sense, however, of Apologia, as expressed by 
Plato aud the Church Fathers, was a statement in defence 
against an outside body of thought, whether critical or hostile. 
This for China is still a living issue. Christianity has not yet 
captured the mind of China. : 

We go back then to our definition. The conversion of the 
intellect is what we seek. The evangelist must have a theor- 
etical ground for his appeal; the impulse of the will and the 
conviction of the mind must work together. ‘To me indeed it 
is a standing wonder that any Chinese who have been trained 
in their own faiths should ever accept the Christian religion 
at all; but it is itself one of the strongest evidences of the 
supremacy of Christianity. 


1916} The Christian Apologetic.for China _ 


Now we all agree in the ultimate aim, but we may secure 
other results on the way to it, and the connection of the 
immediate result with the more remote issue of conviction is 
not always obvious. ‘There are some arguments which merely 
remove obstacles and win a hearing for the Gospel, but do not 
themselves lead to a definite decision. - We have all noted how 
our Chinese helpers in the street-chapel seem to enjoy circling 
round the main theme and. never coming into the centre. 
They want to break down suspicion and prejudice—the 
foreigner is not so bad as you think—our religion has many 

ints of contact with yours—and so forth. The result is a 
presumption that Christianity may be a good thing, and even 
worth examining. Or, as we now hear it said, it may rank 
among the faiths of the world—the scholar likes to share his 
acquaintance with that new term (3% % —)—and Jesus is 
awarded his place among the great sages. In other words, the 
enemy changes to a position of friendly neutrality. 

This is not all we want, but it is a long step in the right 
direction. For we have two obstacles to overcome : first, the 
ancient obstacle, which is likely to survive the longest, the 


prejudice in favour of established institutions, and the resent- 


ment against an outside society which aims at overthrowing 
them. Second, the new learning, which repudiates Chris- 
tianity as already superseded in the West, and which classes 
it among the superstitions of the unenlightened. Perhaps 
when the Chinese find that Huxley is not the last man of 
science and Spencer not the newest philosopher, they may 
modify their attitude. But their attachment to old customs, 
such as ancestor-worship, which lies at the very root of family 
life and binds the nation together,—this is the latent cause of 
much of the hostility of even the new learning. 
Not much is to be expected from Comparative Religion. 
If we point to similarities between Christ and Buddha or Con- 
_fucius, it will only encourage meu in their desire to remain as 
they are. A Buddhist priest met me one day and said, ‘‘ Your 
religion is the same as ours, only you have no images. You 
speak of faith, so do we.’ When I attempted to pursue the 
subject, he turned it by talking about my garden. That is, he 
was content as he was, and the similarity which he professed 
to see in the two religions was a reason why he should not be 
disturbed. Nor is it much better if we criticise the native 
religions. Chinese resent criticism from a foreigner, even if 
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they inwardly recoguize its justice. Any disparagement of the | 
Confucian school is sure to be met by the answer that we have 
misunderstood the text. This department may well be left to 
our native friends to adjust for themselves. 

But Comparative Religion may be of the highest use in 
the preparation of the mind of the apologist, helping him to 
understand the mind of his audience, and to kuow where to 
begin and what to emphasize. I have heard a missionary open 
an address to a heathen audience by informing them that Jesus 
was the son of Shangti ; that is, using two unknown quantities 
to explain a third. I have spoken of the Heavenly Father, to | 
be met with the reply, ‘‘ That is very true, heaven is our 
father, and earth our mother.’?’ An adequate acquaintance 
with the religious language of the people is most necessary, 
both to arrest their attention, and to avoid misleading them by 
using terms in another sense from that familiar to them. 

To win the agnostic how shall we proceed? It seems to 
me that little headway will be made if we meet philosophy 
with philosophy. We get into a labyrinth where each can twist 
and turn and so evade the other’s argument. Neither side can 
get beyond a reasonable degree of probability. In short, we 
should not meet scepticism by theism but by Christianity. 

To me the mystery of life, of God, of the hereafter, is 
solved by the authority of Jesus Christ. A traveller returns 
from the discovery of new lands and we credit his story on the 
general principles by which we test all human evidence,—his . 
intelligence, his integrity, his honour. Christ comes to us 
from the untravelled solitude of heaven, saying, ‘‘I have been 
there.’” When we consider the elevation of his moral teaching, 
his life of self-denial, his martyrdom for truth, we say, ‘‘ this 
at least is no impostor.’? And then when we see the life of 
Jesus as the fellowship of the Son with the Father, we recognize 
that that God whom we feel after as with groping hands was to 
Jesus a present reality, whom he saw face to face. 

I would suggest, then, that the student who wishes to test 
Christianity should begin with the Gospels; and whenever he — 
feels himself entering upon the sphere of the unknown and the 

spiritual, let him suspend his criticism until he has settled with 
himself how he regards the life of Jesus in the known sphere of 
the world and man. It may well be that if he enters on this 
study without prejudice, he will ere long have this experience, 
that in place of using his own reason to judge the Gospel, he 
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finds there a light that tests himself, that arrests attention by 
its own brightness, that searches the hidden depths of his heart. 

But more is needed than merely to secure a hearing and 
win respect for our teaching. We desire that men should not 
only give their approbation to Christian doctrine, but should 
accept it as ultimate truth, that they should not only. assent to 
the teaching of Christ, but yield their minds as subdued by 


him, and acknowledge him as.the Lord of their understanding 


and their will. And to cause faith, the true method is to 
exhibit clearly the object of faith, on the one hand, the figure 
of Christ lifted up, merciful and almighty; on the other hand, 
the great truths of the Gospel, adequate to all human need, 
_ and yet beyond the weit of human neat: to have imagined 
or invented. 

It is my experience that while men read the Gospels more 
than the Epistles, they are more won to Christ as the Saviour, 
than by a study of Jesus of Nazareth as an ethical reformer. 
It is the eternal Christ of St. Paul and St. John in whom they 
believe, and what they hope for is the forgiveness of sins and 
immortal life much more than a new moral impulse. And 
- while it is right that this should be so, their conception of 
Christ may still be lacking in many things ; their ‘‘ Lord’? is 
an idea of vast outline, with the details not well filled in. 

But the mass of men are neither sensitive about sin, nor 
do they feel the need of a Saviour. The prosperous merchaut 
engrossed in his accounts, the coolie toiling from dawn to dark 
for a bare subsistence ; what are we to do to get at hearts so 
well defended against spiritual influences ? | 

I have been much struck in reading the Old Testament 
prophets to see how small a proportion of their teaching 
belongs to what we now consider the spiritual life. The 
nation was simply not ready for that, so they took the people 
where they found them, a nation of farmers, and promised 
them corn, oil and wine, waters in the desert, and trees full of 
sap. Or again they founded their appeal on national aspira- 
_ tions, and promised a king victorious over saeacae a restored 

land, a renewed people. 
: Now we appeal to the Chinese if we show them we have 
something for them which they have not already got. And 
without abating in any way the emphasis requiring to be laid 
on the Gospel as hitherto preached, I may suggest some aspects 
for further presentation. 
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1. Chinese thought is mainly ethical, but its morality is 
not efficient. When a missionary pioneer enters a new district, 
his first work is to prove that he is a good man. Until that is 
made clear, his message is unwelcome. The character (#) 
includes not only good as the negative of evil, but active good 
or benevolence ; hence the office of medical missions and other 
charities is to emphasize the merciful aspect of Christianity, as 
bringing temporal good with a loving heart. | 

How is morality to become active and efficient ? Chinese 
will adinit their failure to live up to the standard set for them 
by Confucius ; here then is the opportunity to teach the work 
of the Holy Spirit in renewing our will, and so bringing the 
ideal good within reach of possible attainment. | 

2. The Chinese are wanting in self-sacrifice. The no- 
blest utterance of Mencius is on this topic: ‘*I desire life, 
and I desire right; if I cannot keep both together, I will 


give up life and choose right.’ op W, R 
BR, SA Ut.) But the 


most crying need of China to-day is for men who will love 
right more than life. It is for want of this that the body 
politic is suffering, that the republic has become a tyranny, | 
that all advance in social and industrial life is checked; just 
that there are so few who put their gonmiry’ s good before 
their own personal gain. 

Now the Cross is the supreme example of one who fulfilled 
the saying of Mencius. And only those who learn from Jesus. 
to carry their cross can show the same spirit, the sacrifice of 
self toa higher good. I have often regretted the slight impres- 
sion that the death of Christ seems to make on the Chinese 
Christian. ‘*Who loved me and gave himself for me’’—this 
is not a prominent sentiment in their minds. It may be that 
the atonement has been too much presented as an abstract 
theory, and thus difficult of comprehension, but not sufficiently 
based on the spiritual consciousness of our Lord. ‘‘I was not 
rebellious, neither turned away back; I gave my back to the | 
smiters, and my cheeks to them that plucked off the hair; I 
hid not my face from shame and spitting. For the Lord God 
will help me :—Therefore have I set my face like a flint, and I 
know that I shall not be ashamed.’’ 

What China needs is the man who will set his face like a 
flint, who will not shrink from shame and death on the path of 
duty. And this man must be the gift of nt 
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The Relation of the Missionary to the Chinese 
Christians 
C. A. NELSON. 
II, 


HAVE been asked to give an account of my experience 
in dealing with the Chinese Christians in our mission, 
also to give some idea of the necessary changes that 
should take place in relation to the Boards and the 

Chinese Christians of the missions, 

I am quite willing to do the first, as experience is of more 
value than theory, but must confess that I have but little to 
_ offer on the second. 

My experience covers almost a quarter of a century, as I 
arrived in Canton in 1892. During these years, I have not 
assumed the position some. missionaries have taken, that I am 
here simply as a servant of the Chinese. Rather, I am here as 
servant of Jesus Christ, and in this capacity I magnify my | 
office. Certainly I am willing to become all things to all 
classes in China, if by all means I may save some. But in 
reference of the Christian Church, I am here as a leader, to 
lead as I am being led of the Lord. It has been absolutely 
impossible for me to follow the people merely as a servant, 
because those with whom I have had to do would not have it 
thus, as they realized their inexperience in Christian leadership, 
and I must say that as pastor, preacher, and teacher, my path 
has been one of pleasantness. _ 

In my dealings with the Christians, I have endeavored to 
get their point of view, and to do so, have freely sought the 
- advice of the native pastors and preachers, even the church- 
members, those whom I believed had latent powers of leader- 
ship in them. During all this time I have kept before me the 
“aim”? of our mission, viz., To do our share of evangelizing 
the Chinese, and to train leaders for propagating the Gospel. 
As we are Congregationalists, we also aim to make our church 
-_Self-governing as well as self-supporting as soon as possible, 
which means just as fast as the Christians are able to assume 
Self-support, and suitable leaders are on hand to lead them. 
We have now two independent societies, actual outgrowths 
of our mission work, yet so closely allied to the mission 
work as a whole, that we are one in aim and purpose. Their 
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leaders are working in full harmony with the members of 
the mission, and have no thought of cutting loose from 
them. In order to strengthen each other, the mission 
holds one Preachers’ Conference in January of each year, and 
the two societies one in August of each year. There is 
absolutely no difference in the general purpose of the two 
conferences and both are attended by the workers of all three 
organizations. As a rule, both look to the Rev. Yung Pak, 
pastor of the China Congregational Church, for advice, and he 
is often chairman of both conferences, while the Rev. Joe Jet, 
Superintendent of the China Congregational Missionary Society, 
is always a conspicuous character at these gatherings. 

These conferences have been productive of much good in 
the past. Three years ago, the pastors and preachers in con- 
ference, took the initiative and organized an Educational 
Association to raise money for the support of worthy students 
seeking a theological education. The preachérs promised 2% — 
of their salaries for this object, and the native pastors a larger 
per cent, while the foreign missionaries promised to do their — 
share. This Association is now supporting three students in 
the Canton Union Theological College, and the mission is 
supporting three. At the time they organized the Educational 
Association, they also decided to take a further step toward 
self-support, by promising to raise money in addition to what 
they had been raising. From this source we have received 
extra funds for carrying on our work. At the last Conference, 
they decided to enlarge the work of the Educational Association 
by assisting primary and grammar schools in the out-stations. _ 

In comparing statistics for the year 1915, I find that the 
two independent societies have 8 out-stations to the mission’s 
25, or nearly a third, while the number of workers is in the 
same proportion. Last year, the mission added to the churches 
151 converts, the two societies 138. The mission received 
contributions from their members, $1,164 (local currency), the 
two societies $2,736. The mission had 22 schools with 617 
pupils, and received $3,366 in tuition; the two societies conducted 
9 schools with 261 pupils, and received $1,773 in tuition. The 
two societies own their church buildings, and their property 
is valued at about $60,000 (silver). Theirs is Home Mission 
_ work, and is most encouraging, since it shows that the Gospel 
has taken hold, and that the Chinese Christians are gradually 
assuming responsibility. | 
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The above facts would seem to prove that our method of 
dealing with the Christian Chinese in our mission is not a 
failure. ‘They realize all too well that we want them to assume 
even more responsibility. If there is a complaint, it comes 
from the church-members, as they sometimes think that we 
are asking them to undertake too much. But the independent 

stors are with the missionaries in urging the Christians to 
further self-support. This is but right and natural, and we are 
here that they may increase and we decrease. 

Should there be any change in the attitude of the Board 
or mission toward the Christian Chinese? Possibly, but I do 
not see just how or where. Some would advocate turning over 
yearly the appropriations of the Boards to a native committee. 
In our mission our native leaders have no desire to handle the 
Board’s money as they know that the money is safer with us, 
and that we can make it go further than they can. A better 
plan is to use the leaders as an Advisory Committee, and that 
is what we are doing in our mission. We let them know how 
much we have each year, how much we expect from the 
Chinese Sunday schools in the States and from friends of the 
mission. We often confer with them as to the best disposition 
of this money, as well as to the placing of the preachers. 
There is absolutely no friction. — 

Just now, and more than ever before, the mission and the 
two independent societies feel the need of better-trained 
leaders, preachers in particular. Our Board is realizing this 
too, and has come to our aid, and is giving two ‘‘units’’ of 
work to the Canton Wnion Theological College, and has 
given the mission money to help educated students in the 
higher schools. 

In South China, and doubtless in other parts of China 
as well, emphasis ought to be laid on the training schools 
where young men can be fitted to become preachers and 
teachers to their own people. We are persuaded that if 
China is ever to be evangelized, it must be done through 
native helpers. A trained ministry is of paramount importance 
in order to develop and establish the work done thus far. We 
_ want leaders from among the people, strong, educated, spirit- 

filled men, in order to realize the ideal of the prophet, ‘‘ These 
from the land of Sinim.” 
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Mission Administration—A Suggested 
J. T. PROCTOR. | | 
I. 


HE first problem.of mission administration is to secure a 
IT] clear-cut recognition of the necessity of adequate ad- 
ministrative work. Some definite provision should be 
made for administrative work, just as definite provision 
is made for securing funds in the home-land, for securing and 
appointing missionaries and for doing the actual work on the 
field. In the good old days when there was so much sentiment — 
connected with the whole subject of missions that its problems — 
were set apart in a class by themselves on the supposition that 
there can be no practical connection between mission problems 
and the ordinary problems of a secular world, it was thought to 
be an adequate solution of the mission problem to collect funds 
and to appoint missionaries, and more missionaries, and still 
more missionaries, and to take for granted that these mission- 
aries would be able to keep themselves sufficiently busy in 
proclaiming the Gospel to ever new hearers not to find any 
problems arising between themselves that would need any 
serious attention. It is safe to say that during a considerable 
portion of the history of many mission boards the problem of 
providing adequate administration of the work being attempted 
has been the last problem to receive definite attention. For- 
tunately the time has come when most missions and mission 
boards are prepared to admit that just as definite provision must 
be made for the administration as for the support of mission 
work, but this time has come so recently and the accumulation 
of experience in solving problems of administration is so in- 
adequate that the question must necessarily be discussed with a — 
great deal of diffidence and hesitancy. The last thing that one 
would wish to do would be to appear dogmatic in dealing with 
a question of this kind. It would seem quite sufficient to state 
some of the outstanding features of the problem as it now 
appears to one, at least, who is giving close attention to it. 
For the sake of presenting the question concretely the 
writer may be permitted to refer to some of the facts of his own 
mission. He belongs to a mission which has work in northern 
Chekiang and southern Kiangsu Provinces. In seven centres in 
these two provinces there are located 74 missionaries, 28 men, 
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28 married women, 18 single women. Of these missionaries, 
not counting the married women, ro are engaged primarily in 
evangelistic work, 24 in educational, 9 in medical, and 3 in 
administrative work. The mission board is expending in 
salaries and work appropriations for this group of missionaries 
- Mex. $150,774. In the work of this group of missionaries a 
number of questions of policy and of administration arise every 
year. What proportion of the total amount invested annually 
should be put into the salaries of missionaries ? What propor- 
tion of salaries should be invested in married couples, and what 
proportion in single women? How should the total amount, 
including salaries and work appropriations, be divided between 
the various departments of work, evangelistic, educational, 
- medical, administrative ? Assuming, for the present, that the 
work of the mission has been developed one-sidedly, how, 
without doing injustice to the work already developed, can the 
proper proportion be secured? How, for instance, can the 
normal net increase in work appropriations be so divided as, on 
the one hand, not to cripple the work in any given department, 
aud on the other, to increase the emphasis on another depart- 
‘ment which is recognised to be relatively lacking in support ? 
By what process is the mission or the mission board to gauge the 
working efficiency of its staff, foreigners and Chinese, and if, 
as frequently happens, some of the mission staff are not doing 
satisfactory work, how can adjustment be made so that these 
persons can be either transferred on the field to positions which 
they can fill more satisfactorily or can be given a permanent 
furlough in the home-land? How are estimates or requests for 
work appropriations to be prepared and approved by the mission 
and by the home board? Assuming that the mission has the 
usual number of committees, how is it to be secured that these 
committees will do really satisfactory, efficient work without 
seriously crippling the direct work which ought to be done by 
each individual? Who is to see that the work of the com- 
mittees is really done, and how is the work of the various 
departments to be so correlated as to make one symmetrical 
whole, and to make a real, definite, concrete contribution by 
the mission as its share of the total task? How are those 
working in the various departments of activity to be prevented 
_ from attempting more work, more different kinds of work, and 
in more places than can possibly be adequately supported by 
the mission board? Who is to determine that a given kind of 
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work, or work in a given place, cannot be undertaken, not, 
perhaps, because it is not worthy or does not make a strong 
appeal, but for the simple reason that no mission has a mora] 
right to undertake more work than it can support toa reason. 
able degree of satisfaction. 

These, with a number of other similar questions which wil] 
readily suggest themselves to the mind of every careful student 
of the question, will serve to bring the problem of mission 
administration in rough outline before us. Of course, consider- 
_ able progress has been made by some missions in the last ten 
years in providing for adequate administration, but it must be 
admitted that some missions and mission boards seem to be 
assuming that it is sufficient to give to this important work the 
odd ends of a busy secretary’s time and, for the rest, to assume 
that in sheer self-protection and for the sake of keeping harmony 
among themselves, the missionaries on the field will have to 
come to some kind of an understanding as to how to keep out 
of each other’s way in the doing of the task they are set to 
perform. This simply means that in a great many missions 
which are strong and doing commendable work the question of 
adequate field administration has yet to be thoroughly faced 
and thought through. With such missions it is not a question 
of this or that kind of administrative method, but a question 
of administration or no administration in any real sense of the 
word. It is a question of being willing to devote the time of a 
man or of men and to determine upon the use of adequate funds 
to secure that the work of the missions as a whole is being done 
in a satisfactory way, and that the largest results are being 
secured from the expenditure made of men and money—the 
question of providing for the amount of ‘‘overhead’’ work 
that any business corporation with an annual business of from — 
$150,000 to $250,000 would consider an absolute necessity. 
This we believe to be the first and, for many missions, the 
most important problem of mission administration. 


BOARD OR FIELD ADMINISTRATION. 


Assuming that most missions and mission boards are ready 
to put time and money into the task of field administration 
there is still a question as to how much of this administrative 
work can and should be done from the home board and how © 
much can be done to advantage on the field. Denominations 
and mission boards differ so much that it is difficult to believe 
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that any one plan of administration will equally fit the condi- 
tions in each denomination. In some denominations the task 
of ecclesiastical supervision seems no less important than the 
administration of what may be called the business side of missions. 
- Some denominations have for years had bishops located on 
the field or visiting the field more or less regularly to provide 
ecclesiastical supervision which in other missions is provided 
for in other ways. Again, missions on the field differ materially 
jn size, in personnel, and in the nature and complexity of the 
work undertaken, so that it would be exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to indicate for missions in general just the 
proportion of administrative work which should be done from 
the home offices and the proportion that should be done by the 
missions. It is quite possible that a given board with two or 
more missions in China would find it advisable to turn over 
much more administrative work to one mission than would be 
thought wise for the other. Not every mission is prepared in 
organization or in personnel to assume responsibility for the 
amount of field administration that can be assumed by our best 
organized missions. 

It cannot be assumed that all mission boards are loath to 
transfer the responsibility for field administration to the missions 
on the field. Some boards, at least, are quite active in trying 
to prepare and to persuade the missions to take more respon- 
sibility. There are reasons for believing that when a mission 
board, with its missions on the field, comes to take seriously 
the problem of administration the actual work of administration 
will gradually, and perhaps rapidly, be transferred to the field. 
This is true because of the seeming impossibility of the boards 
adequately and satisfactorily administering the work in detail so 
far away. The following incident will illustrate. The Board 
of Managers of a certain Mission Board was, a few years ago, 
having a long session lasting through the afternoon and away 
into the night. The secretary was exceedingly busy and 
anxious and rushed. The members of the board soon became 
tired and confused. ‘The secretary, later, was anxious to explain 
just how self-sacrificing the members of the board were in being 
willing to sit through long sessions lasting from two to eight or 
ten hours, and to consider programs of from one hundred and 
twenty to one hundred and seventy-five items at one sitting. 
A glance at one of these programs indicated that those respon- 
‘sible business men and ministers who composed the board were 
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being asked to pass upon all kinds of detailed questions 
representing ten or twelve different mission fields, and questions 
ranging in importance from that of a twenty-five dollars 
appropriation to repair a roof in India, the closing of one 
school and the opening of another somewhere in China, a 
special medical allowance under peculiar conditions for a 
missionary in Africa, to such questions of policy as the 
withdrawal from one of its missions in Africa and the question 
of co-operation with another mission in the establishment of a 
union school. A copy of one of these impossible programs 
with more than one hundred and fifty items was secured and 
kept as a souvenir and as a reminder of the extent to which 
mission affairs are divorced, in the minds of even our best 
men at home, from other affairs of a business nature. It is © 
impossible to believe that any similar group of men in America 
would have been willing to come together twice a month to 
consider such details in the conduct of any other business on 
earth. Their business sense would have told them at once that 
the merest details of the business for which they were respon- 
sible should have been referred to those on the spot or, if that 
were impossible, should have been left for decision by the 
executive of the board. But since the business was relating to 
missions they were able to persuade themselves that somehow 
it was their duty to stand the test of endurance twice a month 
and to vote more than a hundred times on each occasion on 
details which should never have been brought before the 
mission boards ! 

The reasons why perhaps seventy per cent of the details of 
mission administration should never be brought before the 
mission boards in the home-land can be briefly stated. In the 
first place the boards at that distance away cannot possibly act 
intelligently in these matters unless someone from the field 
shall write enough of the facts to enable them to understand the 
situation, and usually not only the facts need to be transported 
all that distance but a recommendation or advisory action of 
the mission body needs to be forwarded else the facts trans- 
ported will frequently fail to lead to the right conclusion. But 
even supposing that the facts can all be transported—which, 
by the way, is an im possibility—and that the board, composed 
of really busy and responsible men in the home-land, can afford 
to take the time to pass on these details growing out of its 
missions in more than a dozen different lands, and even if the 
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poard, under a wrong impression as to the interests of the case, 
should undertake to do the field administration, what time 
would there be left for the larger questions of policy and of 
correlation of the work in its many missions? After all, this 
is the most vital question. The home boards are in a position 
to know the home constituency and they, better than the 
missions, can determine what policies and what plans will 
appeal to the constituency and will secure support. They also 
are in a better position than the missions to study some of the 

larger problems of mission policies as these problems are devel- 
oping in many lands. It would seem that any mission board 
with ten or twelve missions in different countries would have 
more than it can do in giving adequate attention to these larger 
questions and in so doing it would render an indefinitely larger 
service to its missions and to its constituency than it would by 
manifesting an heroic endurance in giving attention to details 
which can be passed upon more advantageously by those 
responsible at the front. The fundamental problems of 
missions are so large, so far-reaching in their bearing, so 
difficult of comprehension except as they are studied in the 
large, that their adequate study will easily absorb all the time 
and attention and thought of the best representatives of the 
constituencies at home on their mission boards. It cannot but 
_be a calamity to the work of any mission to have the time of 
the board, that ought to be given to these larger questions, 
given exclusively to the details of administration. Fortunately, 
these facts are already fully recognised by many mission 
leaders both at home and abroad, so much so, that with many 
boards it is no longer a question of transferring much of the 
administrative responsibility to the field but simply a question 
of how and when. 


A SUGGESTED PROGRAM. 


Admitting that a mission board is willing to transfer to its 
missions responsibility for field administration as rapidly as the 


missions are prepared to assume such responsibility, just what 


preparation or organization is necessary within the mission ? 
What is the administrative work that needs to be done, and 
what are the best methods proven by experience for doing it ? 
What progress is being made on the field for developing the 
Science of field administration ? Unfortunately mission litera- 
ture does not furnish an abundance of material to answer some 
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of these questions but it would be most interesting if someone 
would take the time to collate all the facts available and to 
present them sufficiently analysed to be of service to the 
general mission body. This task the writer does not assume 
to undertake but he will venture to suggest a program of what, 
under certain conditions, may be a practicable plan of field 
administration. It is not attempted to cover the whole field or 


to mention all the features of a field program. It will be 


sufficient if enough items in the program are mentioned to 
indicate its general outline and its feasibility under normal 
couditions. | | 

THE ANNUAL MISSION MEETING. 


It is taken for granted that every mission has its annual 
mission meeting. This body or organization is usually com- 
posed of all the members of the mission, in most cases includ- 
ing wives and single women missionaries. In our program we 
_ would suggest that this annual meeting be primarily for 
information, inspiration, and for the discussion and determina- 
tion of the larger questions of mission policy. The work of 
the year should be carefully reviewed as reported by the various 
mission committees or by individuals, and pains should be 
taken to make all the members of the mission acquainted, as 
far as practicable, with the work of each member, and especially 
to make all acquainted with the inter-relations of the work in the 
various departments. There is no reason why the amount of 
information which should and can be given at the annual 
mission meeting should not be made to furnish inspiration of 
a very real, vital kind. If this is true the body will then be 
prepared to take up for discussion some of the larger questions 
of policy. It would seem unwise for any mission or mission 
board to long engage in work which does not meet the 
approval of the mission body on the field. But this is a very 
weak statement of the case. It would seem that the annual 
mission meeting should have such information presented, 
should engender such inspiration, and should be sufficiently 


free from the details of administrative work, to give itself to 


the determination of policies, to the projection of new work, 
to the task of correlating the energies of the mission both 
within the mission and with the work of other missions. The 
annual mission meeting, no less than the board of managers 
in the home-land, cannot afford to have its time practically all 
taken up with questions of detail which it cannot handle to 
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advantage, to the exclusion of the larger questions of policy 
which it alone can handle to advantage. Our program would 
therefore provide that, as a rule, administrative questions shall 
not be brought up in the annual mission meeting. These can 
be handled much more effectively by a strong representative 
committee. The writer has been in China eighteen years and 
during that time he has been considered a rather active mem- 
ber in mission affairs. He wishes to make two statements. 
He is convinced that he is a member of the best mission in all 
China, at least it is the best mission that he knows anything 
about. The second statement is this. He is thoroughly con- 
‘yvinced that satisfactory administrative work cannot be done in 
the annual mission meeting. The annual meeting is in the 
nature of a mass meeting. In his own mission there are from 
forty to fifty in attendance in the annual meeting. About one- 
third of these are men, one-third are married women, and 
another third are single women. In this total number are 
included recruits who have been on the field just long enough 
to pass the language examination and some who have been 
here much longer, long enough to convince the mission that 
they are not and will not be seriously interested in the 
administrative responsibilites of the mission. Now in sucha 
mass meeting it is impossible to do satisfactory administrative 
work. Of course administrative questions are brought up from 
one source or another every year and in some sort of way they 
are disposed of, but such a practice is increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory from year to year. Many questions so brought into the 
annual mission meeting are questions on which perhaps only 
“one person in five or six present has enough information 
to entitle him or her to a judgment. In such cases it is 
essential, therefore, to either stop and furnish all with the 
necessary supply of information or to ask that the matter be 
voted upon more or less blindly. Other questions are brought 
into the annual mission meeting which directly or indirectly, 
or perhaps by implication, involve the efficiency of some 
individual worker. Such questions are liable to arouse so 
much sentiment in the mass meeting as to make an impartial 
decision based upon the merits of the question impossible. 
Other’ questions‘ are brought in which only involve or interest 
a half dozen or more individuals, and yet the whole body of 
forty or more members is asked to be patient while this small 
group settles what are considered its own affairs. Some such 
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questions are brought into the mission meeting for decision 
because it seems the only way of reaching a final decision, — 
But it is perfectly clear that if all similar detail questions are 
brought into the annual meeting, even if this meeting is — 
prolonged to unbearable length, many larger questions are thus 
crowded out. Experience has abundantly proven that perhaps 
seventy per cent of the questions that are brought on the floor — 
of the annual mission meeting can be decided more satisfac- 
torily to all concerned and much more economically as to time 
and expense by the executive or some other committee of the 
mission. ‘The annual meeting should be reserved as a last 
resort for all questions. It should not be made a catch-all for 
all questions, else it cannot be made to render the larger 
service which it alone can render to the work of any mission. 


THE EXECUTIVE AND OTHER MISSION COMMITTEES. 


It is suggested that every mission have an executive com- 
mittee, the primary work of which is administrative. This 
committee should be composed of not less than five persons and 
not more than seven, or at the most nine for missions of 
ordinary size. It is of the first importance that this committee 
should be fully representative and at the same time that at 
least a majority of its members shall be re-appointed each year 
so as to secure sufficient continuity in its work. Any system 
of rotation whereby all the members of the mission will serve 
on this committee in a given period of time will prove fatal 
to the purpose for which the committee should be appointed. 
To this committee, between the sessions of the annual mission 
meeting, should be committed all the powers pertaining to the 
mission. The decisions or recommendations of this committee 
should be put into effect at once, the recommendations to the 
home board being sent home direct and the decisions on the field 
accepted as final until or unless reversed by the mission in 
annual meeting. The actions of the committee should be 
reported at once to the individual concerned and to all the 
members of the mission, and these actions should not be 
subject to discussion or consideration in the annual mission 
meeting except by special vote of at least one-third of that 
body. Only in this way can the time of the annual mission 
meeting be reserved for the larger and more important ques 
tions of policies and of methods. If this committee should 
take action which meets with the decided disapproval of the 
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majority of the members of the mission it will be very easy for 
the mission in annual session either to pass a vote of censure 
or, what may be more important, to change the personnel of 
the committee. But surely it will not be necessary or wise, 
for this reason, to abandon the idea of administration through 
qa small representative body with the consequences of so filling 
up the program of the annual meeting as to make all effective 
administrative work impossible. This executive committee 
should be able and willing to meet just as often as important 
matters require its action, probably, say, three or four times 
a year. In this way the really important business of the 
mission can be attended to with despatch, the home board will 
not be kept waiting for advisory action from the field, and 
negotiations between the mission and other missions will be 
facilitated. The difficulties are well known of conducting 

negotiations between missions for union or co-operative move- 
ments because so many missions have no method of taking 
decisive action except in the annual meeting. It would cer- 
tainly seem that if a whole denomination can entrust its 
administrative work to a mission board composed of from 
fifteen to twenty individuals, a mission can afford to entrust its 
administrative work to an executive committee of its own 
selection. ‘That a mission should have such a committee and 
should entrust to it ad zzterzm all the powers of the mission 
seems to the writer a sine gua non of effective field administra- 
tion. 

A large mission will usually need several othe committees 
besides the executive. These are sometimes called departmental 
committees from the duties referred to them relating to evangel- 
istic, educational, medical, property, and other such interests. 
The reports of the committees should be given direct to the 
mission in annual meeting in so far as they report information 
and review the work of the year, but in all administrative 
questions these committees should report to the executive com- 
mittee and should be considered, for such questions, in the 
nature of sub-committees. Only in this way can there be unity 
and consistency in the administrative work of the mission. 
The actions of these committees in administrative matters 
should be subject to review by the executive committee but 
should not be subject to review by the mission except upon 
special vote, as in the case of the actions of the executive 
Comnifttee. 
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In this suggested program no provision is made for the 
station meeting as a unit of organization for administrative 
purposes. The members ofa station can and should get together 
for social worship and for consultation, and certainly there 
should be consultation both formal and informal as to all the 
work being carried on by the members of the station zz so far 
as this consultation can be had to mutual advantage. "he 
composition of the station is frequently decided in so arbitrary 
a manner and the difficulties of re-adjustment in the composition 
of the station are so serious that it is not believed that the 
station should be a necessary part of the administrative ma- 
chinery of missions. Departmental or other committes can be 
formed each year according to the judgment of the majority in 
a mission and with a view to associating together those who in 
their temperament and other qualifications are capable of 
working together harmoniously, and, what is more important, 
of working together with the greatest degree of efficiency. 
It is manifest that stations cannot be annually composed and 
re-adjusted as to personnel in this way. It would seem, there- 
fore, that a station is likely to be less representative, less 
elastic, and in every way more awkward as a unit of organiza- 
tion, than is a committee. The difficulties of a station as a 
unit of organization either for determination of policies or for 
administrative purposes are accentuated, if, as in the case of 
some missions, the station has by constitution the right of 
initiative or veto in certain matters. It is difficult to see how 
the work of a mission can be developed in a symmetrical way 
either within the mission itself or in co-operative or union 
efforts with other missions, so long as any station is thus 
allowed to be a law unto itself. 

It seems unnecessary to make further nisiesions as to the 
number or inter-relations of mission committees. For the sake 
of brevity, if for no other reason, some things can be taken 
for granted. The widest publicity of committee and mission 
actions is advocated. Some missions have found it worth 
while to issue a quarterly bulletin in which is published all the 
actions of the mission and its committees classified in such a 
way as to indicate those actions which need formal approval by 
the home board and those which are published primarily for 
the information of the mission and the board. Frequently the 
expenditure of a few hundred dollars in securing the adequate 
publicity of the actions of the mission and its committees will 
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serve to create such an atmosphere of confidence as will permit 
the mission’s committees to take actions ad zxterim which, under 
other conditions, it would not be wise to take. 


A MISSION SECRETARY. 


If a mission takes its responsibilities seriously it will attempt 
to make adequate provision for the bearing of such responsibil- - 
ities. If, as is assumed, the home boards should refer to the 
missions for final action perhaps seventy per cent of the 
questions which ten years ago were referred to the boards for 
decision, some more adequate provision for the handling of 
these questions will have to be made than was thought neces- 
sary ten years ago. Of course, additional committees can be 
appointed and additional work can be given to existing com- 
mittees ; but there is naturally a limit as to the amount and the 
quality of work which can be done satisfactorily by committees. 
Some missions have found it necessary to appoint an executive 
oficer and to set this man free, or almost entirely free, from 
regular work to give himself to the administrative problem. 
At a cost of from two to three per cent of the annual running 
expense of an ordinary mission the whole time of such an 
executive secretary can be given to administrative work, and 
provision made for the necessary travel and office expenses. 
Is this too great a percentage of the expenditure of a mission to 
- give to this over-head work, and especially since practically 
everything that this secretary will do is either diminishing the 
amount of such labor that would have to be done by those 
whose full time is supposed to be given to other activities, or 
is making that increase to the work of voluntary committees 
which makes the difference between satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory work? Such an executive secretary should be the 
corresponding secretary of the mission and of the executive 
committee. He should suggest dockets for the meetings of 
both bodies. He should be at the service of the executive and 
all other committees in making investigations, collating and 
analysing information, in carrying on correspondence, and in 
any other way that seems advisable. He should be given time 
to visit all the stations of the mission and to make himself so 
familiar with the field and with the activity of the mission that 
his services will be invaluable in all committee meetings. He 
need not be given any authority, not even a vote in any of the 
committees, but should, of course, be provided with stenographic 
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and perhaps other office assistance. He should not be so over- 
loaded with details that he cannot give considerable time to 
investigation and to the study of the larger problems of mission — 
policy and administration. The results of his activity will not 
be so much to diminish the amount as to improve the quality 
of the work of the various mission committees. It tay be 
advisable, thongb this is not at all necessary, that the com- 
mittees shall come together just as often as otherwise would be 
called for and shall spend practically just the same time 
_ together ; but with one man giving all his time to the prepara- 
tion for such meetings it certainly ought to be possible for the 
committees to do a superior quality of work. The committees 
will not be necessarily given less work to do, on the whole 
_ they may be given even more, but they certainly will be given 

the information and the results of careful planning which will 
enable them to do far more effective work than otherwise 
would be possible. This executive secretary will also be able. 
to render a large service to the home board in making special . 
investigations and in having the time and facilities for more 
adequately presenting in correspondence the work and recom- 
mendations of the mission. In fact, the advantages of having 
such an executive officer are so numerous, so apparent, and so 
taken for granted by all business and other organizations that 
it would seem inevitable that all missions of any considerable 
size will be driven to the necessity of having such officers if 
they expect to take over the responsibility for field administra- 
tion from the home boards. 

Of course there are many other details, and even essential 
factors, of an adequate program on field administration which 
are not and cannot, for various reasons, be mentioned in this 
article. Perhaps enough has been said to indicate the general 
outline of a practicable program of field administration. It is 
hoped that others will take up the question for more serious 
and more adequate discussion. For instance, the question — 
should be discussed of inter-mission organization for the two or 
more missions of any one board in a large field like China, and, 
still further, the question of the advisability of appointing a 
foreign or administrative secretary of the mission board here in 
the Far East in order to give more adequate supervision to the 
work. Should each mission board which has three or more 
missions in China have a China Council such as that organized 
by the Northern Presbyterian Mission with one man giving all 
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his time to the executive work of such a council and should 
each mission board which has missions in both Japan and 
China have an administrative secretary located in the Far East, 
two-thirds of whose time will be spent on the field and the 
remaining third in the home-land? These are some of the 
larger questions demanding discussion in the pages of the 
RECORDER. Only by such discussions and by each being will- 
ing to share with all the light that is being thrown on these 
problems by actual experience can the most rapid progress be 
made in the solution of the problems of administration and in 
the development of a true science of missions. - 


(From ‘‘ The Chinese Recorder,’ September, 1902. Revised.) 


Our Duties to Our Servants 
MRS. ARTHUR H. SMITH. 


ITH a great blessing which the writer received in a 
home visit, came the consciousness of great failings as 


a mistress, deep distress over wasted opportunities, and 
earnest desire to know the will of God for — 
masters and mistresses. 

The result of her Bible study is given, hoping it may 
help someone else, since ‘‘the entrance of 7 Word giveth 
light.’? 

The key to the whole situation seems to be in Psalm 
| 101: 2, ‘‘Z will behave myself wisely. J will walk within my 
house with a perfect heart.’? To the pleading note, ‘‘O when 
wilt thou come unto me?’’ the New Testament flashes back, 
‘‘ Now is the accepted time.’’ If we bring the big servant 
problem to Him, wait quietly for His showing, and once 
shown start instantly to obey, He also will begin to work at 
once. 

1. We should ask guidance in selecting servants, not 
choosing for selfish ends only.—‘‘In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him, and He shall direct thy paths.’’ Proverbs iii: 6. Having 
asked guidance let us be obedient to it, though it bring into 
our households most unpromising cookiug material. Once in 
America a heedless young Irish maid nearly drove me to 
despair, I struggled long and fruitlessly to find good help. 
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Then I turned, half reproachfully I fear, to Him; ‘Dear | 
Lord, ‘My God shall supply all your need’; hast Thou not 
said it? I meed a good girl.’’ Clearly came back to my soul 
the answer, ‘‘ Why don’t you train the one you have?” | 
stopped trying to get rid of her, and in twenty-four hours 
realized God had begun to answer, training both ey and her 
mistress in the same school. 

2. We should love them.—One cannot order up love, but 
can begin with a kind interest, learning circumstances, and 
praying for servants and each member of their families. Such 
minute thought for them and a simall remembrance for each 
child at Christmas or New Year, makes a profound i ar eenion 
on the Chinese. 

How many times the Lord has rebuked us for an un- 
sympathetic attitude toward the cook, and has whispered, ‘‘ Be 
ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving,’’ and 
‘¢Thou shalt not rule over him with rigour, but shalt fear thy 
God.” Why is it true of so many of us that our relations with 
the cook are the weakest side of our Christian lives? Is it not 
oftentimes because we have compromised our Christian ideals 
in taking the cook at all? A new man is needed, there are 
two applicants for the place. The prices of one are reasonable, 
but his culinary skill is limited. The other is a real chef, 
warranted to delight our own and our friends’ palates. Though 
his prices squeeze every eagle and ‘‘Standing Man”? (dollar) 
till they scream, how many of us would choose the “ conscience 
void of offence’’ and the plain cook? How many have had 
the faith and courage to pray for God’s choice for a cook, and 
then shown him clearly that we definitely expected of him 
Christian honesty and no squeezing at all? In a certain 
mission station an earnest young Christian choosing an employ- | 
ment, said, ‘‘ Whatever comes I’ve settled it I won’t be a 
servant. One can’t do that and be honest.’’ In the Reckon- 
ing Day will God not have something to say to the members 
of such a station? Having narcotized one’s conscience, and 
taken the man who is expected to squeeze every day, he fulfils 
all that is expected of him and more. Under the ever recur- 
ring irritation of this, we are apt to affix to him some descriptive 
epithet which, if understood, would probably soon sever our 
relations. The duty to get them on toa higher plane, to pray 
for them and expect of them better things, surely reaches out 
to those with whom we constantly associate and trade. Is it 
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not unthinkable that every touch with me, a professed leader 
and teacher of Christianity, should deepen the record of a 
tradesman’s guilt? And with no quoted word of Divine 
rebuke ? 

Seeking once, all over the house, for a friend, one of the 
sweetest-spirited women ever known, we were guided by sound 
to the back door and said, ‘*‘ Where is that beloved Voice?’ 
The bright face had a little shadow as she said honestly, ‘‘I’m 
afraid that voice wasn’t very ‘beloved’ just then.’? We 
looked down to the foot of the steps; she was weighing wet 
- gal! Who of us has not been there ? 

To an American who prayed, ‘‘My God shall supply all 
your need ; Lord, don’t that include pure milk ?’’ the answer 
seemed to come back, ‘‘ Yes, my child, but are you praying for 
the milkman ?”’ 

To return to the servants: Let us constantly remind 
ourselves that we are no better Christians than we are masters 
and mistresses. One dreadful, unmitigated little searchlight 
let us turn on to our shrinking soul’s depths again and again, 
“ How would you like to be your own cook?’ (cook to a 
woman just like yourself). 

I have many times on reflection declined that position |! 
‘‘Have compassion one of another, be courteous.’’ 1x Peter 
iii: 8. 

3. We should be patient with them.—*‘ For ye have need 
of patience."” Hebrews x: 36. ‘Strengthened unto all 
patience and long suffering with joyfulness.’® Colossians i: 
11. ‘*In your patience possess ye your souls.’’ ‘*And ye 
masters do the same things unto them, forbearing threatening, 
knowing that your Master also is in heaven.’’ Ephesians vi : 
g. Are things outrageously, hopelessly wrong in your kitchen, 
and does every fresh incumbent come, as they say in America, 
‘for atrial’??? The old recipe is still a good one: ‘*A little 
talk with Jesus makes it right.’? Having myself taken the 
above-mentioned Mary to train, one problem in her education 
was too much for me: scarcely a day passed when she did not 
break dishes. ‘The havoc was appalling. ‘The whole dishes in 
the cupboard began to look lonesome. I took it to Him with 
assurance, as I had taken her at His bidding. He showed 
what was needed. I sent for her mother, an Irish Catholic, 
who lived near. Before she came I covered the kitchen table 
with the crockery wrecks of the last two weeks. She was 
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appalled and sympathetic. I said, ‘‘ Now if you are willing 
we will kneel down here and. ask God to help Mary.’’ She 
consented. I told the Master simply about our troubles, asked 
Him to make her mother send Mary in time, so she wouldn't 
be nervous and hurried, and to keep the girl strong and quiet, 
The mother marvelled at the answer. She did her part, and 
weeks went by without one broken dish! ‘‘ Jn all thy ways 
acknowledge Him." 

: 4. We should be just to them.—“ Judge not according to 
the appearance, but judge righteous judgment.” Jno. vii: 24. 
How often and how sorely we are tempted, knowing the back- 
ground of dishonesty in all heathen training, to suspect our 
servants of taking what has disappeared wholly without their 
knowledge. Of instances which came under the writer's 
knowledge, she recalls an engagement ring, long missing, 
found, after months, caught in the fringe of the sash worn 
with it ; and two valuable gold rings, handed to a restless baby 
who hindered work, in a crisis, forgotten, dropped by baby into 
a slop jar and emptied over a precipice. The servant was in 
anguish of soul for days over his lost reputation, which surely 
was not right. A roll of bills put away in a bureau drawer to | 
which only one person had been sent, disappeared. The 
evidence seemed overwhelming, yet inter the bills were found 
caught on the back edge of the drawer. 

‘“‘At his day thou shalt give him his hire, neither shall the 
sun go down upon it; for he is poor, and setteth his heart upon 
it, lest he cry against thee unto the Lord and it besin unto | 
thee.’’ Deut. xxiv: 15. In case of serving women and casual 
employers, wages are more apt to be overlooked and dates 
forgotten. Justice does not require the advancing of wages for 
months to come,—a hazardous experiment and not one to be 
tried without the clearest of divine guidance since our Guide 
has Himself said, ‘‘Owe no man anything.’’ Such a servant 
has often become unfitted for service, and has been left fettered 
with a hopeless burden of debt. The Bible gleams with prom- 
ises to the generous who give to the poor. Ample justice 
pieced out liberally with broad strips of mercy will bring its 

own reward in grateful, devoted servants; but for them, as for 
ourselves, let us beware of encouraging their great national 

5. We should be careful not to tempi them.—“ Strengthen 
ye the weak hands and comfirm the feeble knees.’’ Isa, xxxv: 
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. Strengthen thy brethren.’? Luke xxii: 32. ‘‘If thy 
brother be poor, strengthen him.’’ (Margin) Lev. xxv: 35. 
How shall we do this? By counting purchases, if not daily, 
then occasionally and unexpectedly. By counting clothes given 
out to wash. By keeping stores locked up and giving them out 
one’s self at regular times, or, if that is impossible, taking a 
weekly look to see how fast they are going. By KEEPING ALL 
MONEY LOCKED UP AND THE KEY ALWAYS IN ONE’S POSSESSION. 
Here again duty reaches out to all employees and casual callers 
in our homes, especially at such confused and difficult times as 
packing for long journeys, when many accounts must be settled. 
Let me not tempt my bright ‘‘ Boy,’’ my personal teacher, or 
my stray caller, by leaving my cards, my bank-book, or the 
seal of my institution for a moment unlocked. If we could 
fully realize the awfulness of this temptation we would never 
dare thus to spread the devil’s net before their heedless feet. 
‘+Careless conceal ment invites to robbery,’’ says the Z Ching. — 

“INVITES TO ROBBERY.” 

What shall we heedless housekeepers say in that dread os 
when we stand in the presence of the Great Judge, and by our 
side the servant, our servant, with paralyzed conscience and 
blackened soul, whom Satan has come to claim as his, because 
the man stole from us. 

Of course there are many things in a home which cannot 
_be kept locked up and must be at the mercy of the servants ; 
_ but we can avoid keeping large stores of bed linen, and table 
linen, and wearing apparel about ; we can exercise reasonable 
care, Dray datly that our servants be kept from temptation, and 
then we may claim with simple faith the promise, ‘‘7Zere shall 
no evil befall thee, netther shall any plague come nigh thy dwel- 
ling.” If we have real faith we shall not worry at all after that. 

Squeezing has so long been wrapped by usage in the 
mantle of respectability, can we convince the Chinese how it 
looks to God ? Only in one way. God’s Word is still warranted 
not to return to Him ‘‘ void.’’. Let us teach them to memorize, 
“Not purloining but showing all good fidelity.’’ Titus ii: ro. 
“There is nothing covered that shall not be revealed, and hid 
that shall not be known.’’ Matt. x: 26. ‘So then every one 
of us shall give account of himself to God.’? Rom. xiv: 12, 
‘‘He that covereth his sins shall not prosper, but whoso con- 
fesseth and forsaketh them. shall have mercy.’’ Prov. xxviii: 
13. ‘*He should make full restitution.’? Exodus xxii: 3. 
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We can never expect to take characters of servants or 
church-members, hardened in heathen molds, and produce any 
deep, permanent impression on them without two things: First, 
the Holy Spirit must melt them; second, He must pour them 
into new Christian molds. He is more than willing, but He 
leaves us to get the molds ready, though He has put all the 
material within our reach. We cannot do this unless we believe 
God wholly and expect God's Word to do tts work. 
Word shall not return unto me void.’’ 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A.NEW SERVANT MOLD. 


1. Insist upon their having a regular, daily, uninterrupted 
time for reading their Bibles. —Ask every day if they have. If 
hard pressed, make time for it by relieving in some way. Let 
us teach them, ‘‘ To everything there is a season under the 
heaven.’’ See also II Tim. ii: 24. Teach them always to 
commit a little daily. Wear it recited, or they will not. With 
most servants this is harder than pulling teeth, but we must 
persist. ‘‘ Therefore shall ye lay up these my Words in your 
heart and in your soul.’’ Deut. xi: 18. It is a good plan to 
make them recite this three times whenever they have failed 
to commit any Scripture to memory. Teach them to learna 
verse when brushing the hair, as that plan saves time. 


2. Leach them ta pray.—The Holy Spirit will guide us. 
First, as to confession, a servant who learns, instead of his old | 
vague generalities, to think quietly over yesterday, in the first 
hush of a new day, and for each sin to say, ‘‘ Dear Lord, I am 
heart sorry,’’ such a servant has received help on the Christian 
road for which he will always bless you. Teach them to pray 
for the Uittle things. Make them learn, ‘‘ The s¢eps of a good 
man are ordered by the Lord.’? Ps. xxxvii: 23. TZeach the 
cook to pray for his marketing. God will teach many of the 
lessons we want him to learn, and others we didn’t know he 
needed. It isa good plan to have the Commandments or some 
little leaflets printed and let him offer these to those he meets 
in the market, thus putting in a little seed for the Master 
broadcast without special effort. If the stove smokes persist- 
ently, in spite of everything, we might have the cook pray 
with the mason who comes to fix the chimney, or still better 
have the mason pray. ‘The writer can testify to blessed results — 
in such cases. ‘‘In ALL thy ways.’’ | 
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A Christian carter and the writer used to suffer untold 
things from some obstinately timid mules who would zo¢ cross 
a river. ‘They have been known to perform for one solid hour 
before getting on to the ferry! Prov. iii: 6 coming to mind, 
the writer tried praying for the mules, but with no results 
whatever. Turning to the Lord to know why, the suggestion 
came, ‘*Why don’t you have T‘ing-yuan pray? This is his 
work, not yours.’’ It seemed probable he would regard it as 
an impertinence in the midst of his ‘‘skao’’-ing and ‘‘ wo- 
ho’’-ing, to be called off to pray, but he came at once, prayed 
simply, and ¢he mules went over at once. We have never been 
delayed at that ferry since, and have formed the habit of stop- 
ping the cart as soon as we leave P‘ang-chuang to pray for a 
blessing on the trip. We have had no accidents since, though 
there were several upsettings of the cart previously. The 
driver’s prayers soon reached out beyond the mules to the day’s 
- journey, and the members to whom we went, praying that the 
Lord would use ‘‘us,’? and feeling himself not a machine 
but a missionary too. He could not leave the cart without 
having things stolen, but he sometimes preached until hoarse 
to the loafers who gathered about him, thus answering his own 
prayer. One day, when he went out alone, he prayed for 
himself, Sut forgot the mules. They ran away; he held the 
bridle firmly; it broke in his hands and he was thrown down 
and severely injured. 

In doing relief work in Tientsin and using American army 
drivers who did not know how to pray, the writer asked them 
to wait a moment at starting while she prayed that the tremen- 
dous American waggons might do no harm in the crowded 
narrow Tientsin streets. Once she forgot, and the mules took 
fright before getting out of the yard and smashed the gate post. 

This may seem a good deal about mules, but mules and 
drivers make a large part of one’s environment when touring in 
North China. 

Teach the servants to pray about hospitality extended. In 
that way they learn to think of it as service for the Master, and 
one may be surprised and delighted at the results, such asa 
servant guided to make some dish of which the guest proves 
to be especially fond, or a clumsy servant doing everything 
quietly and well.- Once in entertaining a wealthy guest from. 
| an exquisite home, we had visions of the ordinary family ’ 
_ disasters, but ‘‘Mary’’ prayed about it as we did, and she 
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glided about with such silent effectiveness that the guest 
congratulated us warmly on having such a fine maid. 

Sewing women taught to ask a blessing on their work at 
the beginning, find their very needle and thread drawing them 
nearer to God. And they soon notice with keen interest how 
they go wrong and have to rip something out if they omit it. 
A devout soul wishing to realize God’s presence began prayer 
with the audible words, ‘‘God is now here.’’ Nothing else so 
stamps upon the servant’s innermost consciousness the constant 
_ presence and loving interest of God in them as these answers to 
definite prayers offered. 

3. Leach them to keep the Sabbath. ntti plan their work 
as to lighten it and make the day a glad one. Gate-keepers 
are sometimes especially overlooked and have no Sabbaths 
and no prayer meetings. Should we not arrange for regular 
substitutes for them if we expect a consistent Christian life | 
and faithful service? If heathen, surely they need it all 
the more. 

In how many homes it is taken for granted that the cook 
cannot attend service in the morning. But the Lord is very 
explicit on this head ; again and again we are told, ** Thy man 
‘servant and thy maid servant’’ are included in those to ‘‘come 
and appear before God,’’ ‘‘ that thy man servant and thy maid 
servant may rest as well as thou.’ Deut. v: 14. 

doing thine own ways’’ (AR At) would surely, 
if taught, involve one’s so planning as not to have servants 
make purchases on the Sabbath. 

4. If Christians, ought they not to be given time and 
encouraged to go out daily and help some one else a little? A 
_ lazy Christian is not a live one. A life with that ministry in it 
soon comes to seem so much more worth while than the old 


one. | 
In conclusion, let us see if our divine armory of the word 


has a. sufficient variety of weapons to meet all our needs. Is 
the servant 


LAZY? 


Let us try, ‘‘Not slothful in business.’’ Rom. xii: 11. 
‘* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
Eccles. ix: 10. ‘‘If any man would not work, neither should 
he eat.’’ II. Thes. iii. ro. | 
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Is he 
| SAUCY ? 

This verse is heaven-sent, ‘‘ Exhort servants to be obedient 
unto their own masters and to please them well in all things, 
not answering again.’ Titus ii: 9. | 

Is he 

TARDY? 
Instil into his mind i ‘*To everything a season under 


the heaven.”? 
For the 
UNTIDY 
use, ‘'Be ye holy, for I am holy.’? The point comes out 
especially if one explain holy (A 3%) to mean perfectly clean. 
(4 We 7A 3H). I. Peteri: 16. Also use, ‘‘ Let us draw near, 
having our dodzes washed with pure water.” Heb. x: 22. And 
“The Lord said. . . go unto the people and... let them wash 
their clothes. Ex. xix: 10. Last, use, ‘‘The stars are not 
clean in His sight.’? Job. xxv: 5. 
For.the | 
| UNSYSTEMATIC 
servant who tries us past endurance, let us think out clearly 
first for the untrained brain, and then insist that God wishes 
method since He has said, ‘‘ Let all things be done decently 
and in order.’”? I. Cor. xiv: 40. 
Is one’s servant 
TRICKY 
and giving eye service, pierce his conscience with, ‘‘ He that 
is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.’’ 
Luke xvi: 40. 
| Does the thrifty, saving Oriental in our kitchen become 
demoralized and 
WASTEFUL? 


Let us give, in full careful detail, the fendi of the five 
thousand, and at every instance of waste, make him repeat, 
“Gather up the fragments that remain that nothing be lost.’’ 
Even in those who are very tractable and obedient as a 
tule we are often surprised to find some side of their character 
on which they are inordinately _ 


PROUD 


and afraid of losing face. An especially meek and long-suffer- 
ing cook took mortal offense at being asked to fan the flies off 
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the table. The /ly-fanner in their theatricals was looked upon 
with contempt, and he would give up his place sooner than 
endure the slight again. Another cook was taken away from 
home, and his mistress being a guest, was told to do her room 
work. ‘‘I am your cook,’’ he said with a lofty air, “why 
should I make your bed?’’ Well the mistress knew the 
depths of Shantung obstinacy with which one could not cope, 
She did not try. She opened his Testament and got him to 
read, ‘‘For even Christ pleased not Himself ;’’ and left him 
without comment. The room work was done without more 
words. | 

As to a 
| IMPATIENCE. 

After one has a curb bit in his own mouth, and has the 
‘‘old man’’ under good control, one may stop studying ‘For 
ye have need of patience’’ long enough to teach it to the 
servants. Only an Oriental surely can imagine what they have 
to bear with in us—in our Occidental abruptuess and oblivious- 
ness of their courtesies and in our expecting of them standards 
upon our Christian table-lands when they have speut their lives 
in heathen valleys. | 

To the 

QUARRELSOME 
let us set forth the ‘‘soft answer that turneth away wrath.”’ 

To the 3 

UNTRUTHFUL. 


‘Putting away lying, speak every man truth with his 
neighbor.’?’ Eph. iv: 25. ‘*For without are... murderers 
and idolaters and whosoever loveth and maketh alie.’’ Rev. 


xxi: I5. 
We scarcely find any servant who does not need lessons on 


CRUELTY. 


CA righteous man regardeth the life of his beast, but the 
tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’’ Prov. xii: 10. 
‘‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the 
corn.’’ Deut. xxv: 4. ‘Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.’’ Matt. v: 17. ‘‘By ye therefore merci- 
ful as your Father also is merciful.’’ Luke vi: 36. A few 
doses of this divine medicine would prevent chickens being 
picked before killed, animals being outrageously beaten for 
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some slight accident to their load, birds and animals being 
hung up by one leg and otherwise tortured, and faithful burden 
bearers and bread winners wearing their poor patient long- 
suffering ribs néxt to their skins for a life time, during which 
their bins were never once full. 

For the 


FOUL MOUTHS, 


the result of centuries of reviling, are needed the drastic words, 
(‘The tongue is a fire,’’ ‘‘set on fire of hell.’’ Jas. iii: 6. 
‘The poison of asps is under their lips. Their throat is an 
open sepulchre.’?’ Rom. iii: 13. A friend of the writer in| 
America called into the bath room a little son who was heard . 
for the first time to swear, and scrubbed his mouth out with 
soap and a nail brush. Recommend this to the Chinese. 

Young women in foreign employ are apt to lose their old 
Chinese bearings and become heedless of appearances. 

Such need, ‘Let not then your good be evil spoken of,”’ 
Rom. xiv: 16, which is also helpful in deterring from many 
questionable dealings of men. ‘‘ Provide things honest zm the 
sight of all men.’” Rom. xil: 17. 

For the 


GAMBLER. 


~ “Love worketh no ill to his neighbor.’’ Rom. xiii: ro. 
“The love of money is the root of all evil.’? I. Tim. vi: ro. 
‘Some ... work not at all... are busy-bodies. Such we 
command that with quietness they work and eat their own 
bread.’? II. Thes. iii: 11, 12. | 
As a rule one great virtue to be expected confidently in a 
Chinese cook is readiness to undertake extra work in entertain- 


ing. For the one who was 


UNWILLING TO ENTERTAIN 


we have found very helpful Heb. xiii: 2; Rom. xii: 13; 
and I. Tim. iii: 2. The Chinese text is best, bringing out 


three degrees of hospitality: FW HEB 


| A thorough American housekeeper when about to invite 
company to tea used to begin by vigorously scrubbing the cellar 
Stairs 
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We long for a great revival all over China. We are a] 
saying with earnest hearts, ‘‘Come, not to sojourn, but abide 
with me.’’ 

If the Master is to come in to sup with us, or still better 
to infill and indwell for all time, perhaps He wants us to get 
our soul house ready for such an adorable guest. Where shall 
we begin ? 

What place better than those cellar stairs—the servants ? 


The above article in pamphlet form can be obtained of 
Mrs, Arthur Smith, North Tung Chou, near Peking. 

Price, I copy, $0.05 ; 10 copies, $0.40 ; 20 copies, $0.60; 
50 copies, $1.00. 

Payment may be made in stamps. 


_A Layman’s Impressions of the Christian — 
Endeavor Movement* 
CHARLES SUMMER LOBINGIER. 


HE features of the Christian Endeavor movement which 
most impress me are its (1) interdenominationalism (2) 

IT] internationalism and (3) pragmatism—by which I mean 
its practical tendencies. 

(1) In seeking to create a larger and broader Christianity 
rather than to promote the growth of particular sects and 
creeds it is clearly in line with the most progressive thought of 
Christendom. The day of sectarianism is past, especially iu 
China, and religious bodies now wisely emphasize their points 
of agreement rather than their differences. The great leaders 
of the Christian world realize as never before that its crying 
need is unity—not necessarily in creed or cult but in action— 
union for practical progress. Christian Endeavor is preparing 
for such union by teaching the young people of the churches 
to think in terms of catholicity. 
(2) The movement reproduces the spirit of primitive 
Christianity by its internationalism. The great Apostle to the 
Gentiles recognized ‘‘ neither Jew nor Greek, neither barbarian 
not Scythian.’’ And by that broad but simple formula what 


* Notes of an address at the National C. E, Convention at Hangchow, 


China, sii 8, 1916. 
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might have been a little sect of Judaism was transformed into a 
world faith. 

‘Asan American I naturally take pride i in the fact that the 
Christian Endeavor movement arose in America and that its 
honored founder, whom it is our great privilege to have with 
us to-day, is a fellow countryman of mine. But the movement 
- Jong since passed beyond national boundaries and a far greater 
source of pride is the stupendous fact that it has spread to 
every country on the globe, where churches and missions are 
found; that in thirty-five years—barely a generation—it has 
grown from a single small society at Portland, Maine, to more 
than 80,000 societies in all parts of the world; that its mem- 
bership has increased from a handful then to over four and a 
half millions, representing almost every nationality. Truly 
here is a fact for the sociologist as well as the theologian. 
What.a power for world peace, ¢.g., ought such an organiza- 
tion to become in time! 

(3) But it is gratifying to note that in becoming interna- 
tional, Christian Endeavor does not ignore nationality. One 
of its ideals, as announced in a message from Dr. Clark himself 
is ‘‘ patriotic national life.’ It aims to make better and more 
loyal Chinese, Americans, British—a people more considerate 
of the interests of others but still not — of their own 
and able to say with the poet, 

‘¢T honor every nation’s name, 


Respect its fortune and its fame, 
But I love the land that bore me.”’ 


I have noticed with great interest and satisfaction that 
some of the Christian Endeavor Societies of my own country 
have been turning their attention of late to our great civic and 
social problems—trying to make better citizens, a better and 
cleaner city, a better and more efficient government; and in 
this I see one of the most hopeful auguries for the future. 
Once let the Christian people of any land resolve to work 
together for its practical betterment and the end of many a 
great evil is in sight. 

_ As a layman and a public servant I am naturally most 
interested in this phase of Christian Endeavor. I may be in 
error but it seems to me one which the church has too long 
neglected—that it has kept aloof too much from mundane 
concerns. I cannot help feeling that it is time to come down 
to earth and tackle problems that are ‘‘of the earth, earthy.’’ 


\ 
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If I read correctly the Sermon on the Mount it deals 
primarily with the present life and aims to teach us to live this 
life more abundantly. Surely then the Christian Endeavor 
movement is true to the ideals of the primitive faith when it 
grapples with the great problems of to-day and seeks to make 
life larger and easier for those who are to follow. For it is one 
of Christianity’s goals, as visioned by its most sympathetic 


interpreter among the great modern poets, to 


‘* Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife ; 
Ring in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


Ring out false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite ; 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good. 


Ring out old shapes of foul disease ; 
Ring out the narrowing lust of gold ;. 
Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


Ring in the valiant man and free, | 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 
Ring in the Christ that is to be.”’ 


Personal Work 
O. BUCHMAN. 
WHAT IS PERSONAL WORK? 


T is the privilege and duty of every Christian to win men 
one by one for Jesus Christ. This is Personal Work. 


Some speak of it as introducing men to Christ. 

Andrew was the pioneer in this work. He was the first 
winner of men to Christ. He had an experience with the 
Master that so filled him that he wanted to share it with other 
men. There was an overflow. Three times we hear of Andrew 
and each time he was bringing men to Christ. The most 
difficult thing oftentimes is to win the members of our own 
family for Christ. Andrew succeeded in winning his own 
brother. The record says, ‘‘ He first findeth his own brother 
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and brought him to Jesus.’’ Think of the far-reaching in- 
fluence of that day’s work. That brotherly service has affected 
millions. Personal work was the method most constantly used 
by Christ Himself. It was in this way that the Christian 
church began. Christ winning Andrew: Andrew winning 
Peter: Christ winning Nicodemus; Philip finding Nathaniel : 
Christ winning the Samaritan woman; Christ winning Zaccheus. 

Dr. Mott, in that statesmanlike review of Where to lay 
the Chief Emphases in his ‘‘The Present World Situation,’? 
says, ‘‘Some missionary methods are more highly productive 
| than others. These may be characterized as the most vital 

processes, and in all cases where other methods are employed 
these vital processes should be employed with them or related 
to them. The most important and productive method of all is 
that of relating men one by one through reasonable and vital 
faith to Jesus Christ. By ‘reasonable faith’ is meant a faith 
for which men can give reasons which will stand. By ‘ vital 
faith’ is meant a faith which actually transforms life. This 
individual work for individuals was the method most constantly 
employed by Christ Himself and has ever been given a large 
place in the activities of the most helpful spiritual workers. 
It is the crowning work, the most highly multiplying work, 
the most enduring work. The most influential converts in 
India were won by this personal siege work. The largest and 
most satisfactory results in conversions both in colleges and 
hospitals have come from the use of the same method. | 

It is possible for men to go out as missionaries with the 
purpose to make Christ known and yet to become so busy in 
the work of teaching or other worthy activities that they never 
proclaim Christ to those over whom they have won an influence. 
Education alone, for example, will not evangelize the world. 
The many regular and established methods of missionary work 
educational, medical, literary, philanthropic—are right and 
should be employed as convincing expressions of the unselfish 
and constructive spirit of Christ, but it is not the expression or 
illustration of the spirit of Christ which converts and trans- 
forms men but the living Christ Himself. — | 


THE DANGER. 


Grave dangers assail Christians so that they neglect this 
method of winning men and substitute means for individual 
contact. The way for any Christian to maintain a sane, 


i 
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‘normal, healthful, Christian life is to be a human who knows 
the needs of sinning men and with love and sympathy bring 
them to the Christ. Men allow office and administrative duties 
to so fully occupy their time that there is no time and energy 
for personal contact. Some men, as a result of this, have a 
fear of man. The result is introspection and spiritual poverty, 
Men lose the human note and the worker becomes part of a 
machine. ‘These men no longer appreciate soul values and 
when men coine to them for a spiritual message they are either 
preoccupied or have no message to give men. It is said that 
the test in the Korean church for church membership is this, 
that no man can become a member unless he has won another 
man to Christ. — 


HOW TO WIN MEN FOR CHRIST. 


Woo men by the irresistible power which possesses your 
own life. Remember argument is not profitable, possession is. 
Each person is different and it behooves us to study the in- 
dividual. The physician does not prescribe a cure-all but 
prescribes according to the needs of the particular patient. 
Some men have conceived a somewhat narrow form of personal 
work and think that by asking men a stereotyped question 
like, ‘‘Are you saved?’ it is all that one needs to ask, and 
that this is the one and only way. It may be, and doubtless 
many are won by such an approach and I have no quarrel but 
only sympathy with one who employs this approach. But we 
must remember that others would be repelled by such an 
approach. We need to keep in mind that we are just as 
responsible for the men we repel as the men we win. Person- 
ally, I have found it much better to try and find out just what. 
plane the man I desire to reach is living on, and make a simple 
diagnosis so that I can meet his individual need. In order to 
do this we must not be too far removed from men but must | 
speak their language and know their needs. Most men have 
moral problems which are unsolved and are hindering them in 
their spiritual growth. Christ Jesus grew in wisdom and in 
stature and in favour with God and man. This makes an 
excellent norm for testing men under four eyes. Here we have 
the four planes: physical, stature; mental, wisdom ; social, 
fayour with man ; spiritual, favour with God. Find out where 
the man you wish to reach fails to meets the requirements of 
the above standard. Make your diagnosis incisive. Make it 
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clear that you cannot help him if he is not honest in his deal- 
ing with you. You will find that if you possess tact and 
sympathy you will share with him the deepest experiences of 
his life. You will soon hear him say, ‘I have never told any 
man what I am telling you.’’ Then you can prescribe the 
remedy for the very thing that troubles him. Unless there is 
this examination many spurious problems arise. I have even 
found in India that men will waste your time talking about 
entire sanctification when it is purification they need. A 
student once came to me and told me he was an agnostic and 
believed in the golden rule. When I probed into his life he 
neither practised the golden rule nor did he give sufficient 
continual thought to be an agnostic. His real trouble was 
impurity which walled him away from God. The confessions 
we hear may startle us. Even Christian workers will make 
confessions which would not look well in print. Lest any man 
might question the above let me quote from that prince of 
‘ personal workers, Henry Drummond, a man with a great 
passion for the souls of men, who says that he sometimes listens 
to ‘confessions of sin and to stories of ill-living so filthy and 
so loathsome that he felt when he returned home that he must 
change his very clothes,’’ and yet to these plague-stricken 
children Drummond offered with joyful confidence the robe of 
righteousness and the garment of salvation. We need this 
confident hope to-day. Men and womeu are round about us, 
will-less, heart-less, hope-less, and there is something stimulat- 
ing aud magnetic about a strong man’s confident speech. If 
we proclaim the unsearchable riches of Christ, let us proclaim — 
them with a confidence born of experimental fellowship with 
the Lord, and with the untrembling assurance that the crown 
of life can be brought to the most besotted, and the pure white 
robe to the most defiled. | 

A solemn duty rests upon us that we regard all such con- 
fidence as sacred. We can never expect to have a continual 
hold on men if we do not follow this clear rule. The same 
_ ethics hold here as in the case of the physician. What a 
priceless opportunity we have to bring the message of the 
Great Physician: ‘‘I came not to call the righteous but 
Sinners to repentance; they that are whole need not a physician 
but they that are sick.’? We ought always to share our prayer- 
life with others who come to us as genuine seekers, and let 
them into the power-house that gives us liberty. When we 
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have won our man then we are in a position to warn him, 
This is the royal rule of personal work : woo, win, warn. 


THE POINT OF CONTACT. 


Friendship is the basis of personal work. This does not 
necessarily mean that we cannot talk to a man unless we have 
known him for a long time. This may or may not be the case, 
The laws of friendship are oftentimes accelerated and one 
knows another after only a brief few minutes. We share 
immediately the deep things of life: for example, the man we 
meet on a steamer or train; the inquirer after an address, 
With other men one needs a perspective, a longer time for 
cultivation. It may be even impossible to mention the name 
of Christ or ever speak of the deeper things that dominate our 
life. But these men will be watching our every action, and 
our life will become a living Bible ora living libel. Are we 
living epistles known and read of all men? The point of 
contact varies with the individual. Adaptability and resource- 
fulness are necessary qualifications of the personal worker. 


KINDS OF PERSONAL WORK. 


Personal work means more than just winning men for 
Christ. It means further the projecting of men into Christ's 
service, the unfolding of the possibilities that are in men. We 
may have convictions that such an one would make a catechist, 
a Bible-woman, an evangelist, a pastor. It is our privilege to 
aid such an one to a realization of this end so that they may 
live the complete will of God for their lives. o 

There are also weak Christians that need to be strength- 
ened, backsliders that need to be reclaimed. One must deal with 
the inconsistent and the enlightening of the ignorant in a 
sympathetic spirit, like Barnabas, who was ever ready to encour- 
age a hesitant Christian. 


AM I A WINNER OF MEN? 


Christ was, Paul was, Moody was, Drummond was, am I? 
Here is the supreme test. How many men have I consciously 
won to Christ? Not, how many men have I preached to in 
some bazaar, but how many men have I personally introduced 
to Christ? A business man sends out his agents to solicit 
orders. His efficiency is tested by the orders he sends in, not 
by the promises. Definiteness in Christ’s work needs to be 
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stressed. We need to give a strict account of our time to God 
and others. We cannot be slackers on this point. If we are 
not leading men to Christ, why not? It may be that we need 
to rearrange our whole idea of life and our work. There may 
need to be a revolution in our settled habits—we may need a 
new perspective. Our constant danger is to work with things 
and not with men. We may have to leave the endless detail 
of administration and see soul-values. Some faint-hearted, 
over-burdened one says, ‘‘ Who will do the other work? This 
is revolutionary. The work for which we have given our 
lives will fail.’’ I am convinced that others will be raised up 
through your appreciation of soul-values and will be developed 


: ¥ and oftentimes do far better what you have slaved to do, and 


set you free to do this service which claimed the Master during 
His ministry. 


_ EVERYONE DOING THIS SERVICE. 


Everyone should do this service. Noone exempted. Each 
can reach a circle that no one else can influence. It is a 
multiplying work of the very highest order. Simple fisher- 
folk were the first winners of men. It may be in the providence 
of God that the Andrews and Peters may rise from the least 
and become the greatest iu the Kingdom of Heaven. God can 


gs raise up his Moodys who may even murder the Queen’s 


English, but who know God and man, and at whose feet the 
world sits. | | 

Mr. Eddy, as all careful students of evangelism, unites 
in this opinion, that the work succeeds or fails, humanly 
speaking, as the workers in the local fields have a vision 
of personal work or not. If they are faithful in personal work, 
even before the meetings begin souls may be won into the 
Kingdom, but if they fail to do this work the effort will 
never reach its largest fruition. God may mightily use the 
leader but the permanency of the message will depend on the 
faithfulness of those who remain behind to reap the harvest. 
Everywhere hearts are huugry and thirsty for some expres- 
sion of affection which never comes. There is a soul-hunger. 
This is a tragedy. It is pathetic. There isa real need. We 
hesitate, we say it is so difficult. Power with God will be 
the gauge of real power with men. I am convinced that the 
greatest difficulty is not with the men about us but our own 
unsurrendered selves. God will give us the necessary wisdom 
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and tact if there is a great desire in us, yea, a passion to win 
souls for Him. ‘There must be a lack of destructive criticism 
aud our whole lives must be based on a constructive plan for 
the ushering in of the Kingdom of God. Can it be possible 
that some of us whose eyes have scanned this article are dis- 
appointing God? We say it is impossible to do this work,— 
humanly impossible,—but with God we can make the humanly 
impossible, possible. 

The Chinese Christian church at work winning men, one 
by one, will be the secret for winning China to Christ. 


3n Memoriam.—Mrs. William M. Baird. 


RS. Annie L. A. Baird, whose name has been inseparably 

connected with the history of the Korea Mission since 

its beginning, was transferred to higher service on June 

oth, 1916, after more than twenty-five years’ work in 
Korea. 

Annie Laurie Adams was born in Decatur Co., Indiana, on 
September r5th, 1864, one of a family of eight children. Her 
youngest brother, Rev. J. E. Adams, D.D,, has been for many 
years a missionary in Taiku, Korea. A glance backward at 
her Puritan and Scotch Presbyterian ancestry, with the re- 
ligious impulse and the courage which led them to leave old 
lands and become pioneers in new countries, easily reveals the 
source of the deep religious conviction which led Mrs. Baird 
into Christian work in her girlhood and later enabled her to 
face without faltering the hardships of pioneer missionary life 
in a heathen land. Before leaving for Korea she was in turn 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. for the city of Topeka and later 
state secretary for Kansas where her missionary enthusiasin 
made a deep impression on the college girls of that day. She 
was married to Rev. William M. Baird, D.D., on November 
18th, 1890, and with him sailed one month later for Korea. 
‘They were pioneer missionaries, opening the stations of Fusau 
and Taiku, and in 1897 coming to Pyeng Yang to open up the 
educational work with which they have since been identified 
and which has grown to such a large institution. | 

Five children were born to them, two of whom died in 
infancy. Three sons are now in school in America. 
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For ten years Mrs. Baird has been fighting the approaches 
of the disease to which she finally succumbed. With the 
shadow of death always over her, she did not flinch but did each 
day’s duty bravelyzand cheerfully with always a bright face 
for those around her. She went to the United States in July, 
1915, to find further help if possible, but medical skill could 
do no more. On November 20th, 1915, appears this last entry 
in her journal. ‘‘ Well, the long fight is over and in a little 
while I shall have my wings. I had thought I wanted other- 
wise but God’s way has ever been best for me. I look forward 
to an eternity of joyful service, and with no limitations of time, 
strength, or ability, or preparedness, or sex. Perhaps from that 
side He will let me do more for the Koreans than I ever 
could have attempted for them here.’’ When the physicians 
told her she could live but a few months more, weak as she 
was she decided at once to return to Korea, both that Dr. 
Baird might not have to leave his work, which peculiarly 
needed him at that time, and that she might die and be buried 
among the people she so much loved. . 

Her funeral was a remarkable tribute, hundreds of Koreans, 
and many Japanese officials and missionaries from other stations 
being in attendance. Young men from the college carried the 
casket the mile and a half to our little cemetery, a peculiar 
tribute of affection in a land where such a task is considered 
the lowest labor. | 

Mrs. Baird’s work in Korea was of a varied nature as the 
occasion demanded, but she excelled in all. She lives on in 
the thousands of Korean women she has taught and helped, in 
the hundreds of school boys to whom she has been teacher and 
mother, and in the many hymus she has translated and the 
books she has written. Her ‘‘ Fifty Helps’’ in the study of 
the language will be always a standard text book for new 
missionaries. | 

Her high outlook on life ; her splendid enthusiasm for all 
that is brave, true, progressive, honorable, pure, lovely and of 
good report; her deep spiritual nature ; her forgetfulness of 
self ;—these are the heritage she has left us. Through our 
tears we look up and thank God for such a life. 


Eprta A. BLAIR. 
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Our Book Table 


THE INTRRNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS FOR APRIL, 1916. 


This issue opens with the second part of the Survey of the 
year 1915, as regards the Home Base. Authoritative information 
has been collected from every land showing the influence of the 
World War upon the missionary enterprise as a whole. Viewed 
in that light the results are highly encouraging. At the close 
the Editor summarizes the two-fold impression which the study 
of the material at his disposal has made: ‘‘ During a year of 
severe and disintergrating strain, the vitality of missionary work 
has been proved, not in one country but in many. No missionary 
organization has had to be disbanded and in one instance after 
another deficits and withdrawals have been averted, as soon as 
the real peril was recognized. It is a record that warms the heart 
and energizes the will. | 
| Over against the brightening financial prospect in the present, 

the shadow of death has deepened through the year. The sources 


whence the Church draws living agents have been depleted, scores | 


of those destined to be the missionaries of the next decade are 
lying in soldiers’ graves. A miracle greater than that which has 
wrought material deliverance is needed, if the Church, purged 
from selfishness by the divine fire within her, is to give herself to 
bring healing and reconciliation to the world. God is able to 
work such a miracle. The cup of unmeasured sacrifice is in His 
hand. Many have drank of it for love of country. Christ drank 
of it for love of the world. In drinking of it the Church will 
find a life through which the kingdom of God may come with 
power.’’ 
In an article entitled: ‘‘ The General Environment of Missions 
in China at the Present Time,’’ Dr. Robert Speer sketches the dif- 
ference between the China of his former visit (now 19 years ago) 
and the present time. Railways and handsome buildings are the 


external symbols, as in the new Peking. The young men of China — 


were depressed at the Monarchical Movement then in process of 
being launched. A striking statement of the ills of China is 
quoted from Mr. Yung T‘ao (who was baptized at the [Independent 
Church in Peking on the 7th of May last). He finds the worst 
symptom of the present-day China that most of her leading people 
are seeking pleasure, and he draws a lurid picture of the rapid and 
unchecked increase of concubinage, with an explanation of its 
popularity both among men and women. The former seek to 
gratify their lusts, and long for external show of wealth; the latter 
thirst for good clothes and for social position. The evils of the 
factory system are discussed, and also the extent and the quality of 
the new education. ‘The reaction in religion is considered from 
opposite points of view. The article closes with an interesting 
account of a conference of several Chinese leaders who held views 
more or less apparently pessimistic, but essentially constructive. 
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‘‘We must go back to fundamentals, and the raw materials of 
the nation,’’ said one. ‘‘If there are signs of reaction,’’ said 
another, ‘‘nevertheless the main currents are onward, and the 
backward movements are only eddies in the main stream.’’ This 
was confirmed by a third speaker. A fourth was impressed by the 
unfavorable changes. ‘‘ The birthrate gives us more ignorance than 
the schools dispel.’’ ‘‘ Many students have gone abroad to study. 
- They come back puffed up, talking English, foreignized, wanting to 
be served. Have the returned students done much to better our 
conditions?’’ The people say: ‘‘ You Christians started the senti- 
ment for a Republic, and now you have no men who can lead or carry 
itthrough.’”’ A fifth speaker remarked that of course China must be 
making progress just as is the whole world even during the great 
war. If we take the long view we can be hopeful, but when we 
come down to details we see the things that are very dark. 
Another thought the main issue in China is industrial: ‘‘ How 
can you build a church or a society out of people who have to work 
12 and sometimes 18 hours day, seven days in the week?’’ A 
closing speaker said that no nation can help China, she must be 
left to help herself. If China can not heal her own evils, work out 
her own problems, and accomplish her own mission, no one can do 
it for her. And she caz do it for herself 7f she is not interfered 
with. In closing Dr. Speer points out that the two conditions of 
all progress, steadfastness and mobility, are met in the Chinese 

ople. 
. Dr. Douglas Mackenzie of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
writes on ‘‘The Progress of Missionary Preparation in North 
America,’’ tracing the immediate influence of the Edinburgh 
Conference in the organization in America of a Board of 
Missionary Preparation, the creation-of the missionary boards of 
the U. S. and Canada, to which it is responsible. Its aim is to 
secure the most adequate kind and quality of preparation by 
investigation, by correspondence, by assisting young men and 
women desiring information and advice, by conference with officers 
of theological colleges and training schools, and by helping mission- 
aries on furlough. Its first report was published in 1913, attract- 
ing immediate attention, as has each succeeding one. The Fourth 
_ Report gives an account of a great conference with representatives 

of theological colleges and of foreign mission boards, to the number 
of more than 100 delegates. Probably no more representative and 
powerful body of men had met on that continent for a prolonged 
conference on any aspect of their work. At this meeting Dr. Speer 
made the important suggestion that while an enormous list had been 
submitted of subjects important for the ordained missionary, 
‘‘What is needed is rather the organic co-relation of a proper course 
of training to the needs of missionary candidates throughout their 
course; and there would be some ground for holding that the 
training even of home ministers would be improved by its approxi- 
mation to such a vital reshaping of work as appears to be desir- 
able for missionaries.’’- The question is a deeper one than that of 
making a few minor addenda to the ordinary curriculum. It is 
that of reinterpreting the training for the ministry with the ‘‘ world- 
consciousness’’ at work. It is the adoption, deliberately and 
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thoroughly, of a principle which may revivify every department 
of work in the theological curriculum.* | | 

Dr. R. Fletcher Moorshead, Secretary of the Medical Auxiliary 
of the Baptist Mission Society, London, and author of The Appea| 
of Medical Missions, writes on ‘‘The Church in the Mission Field 
and Medical Missions.’’ It is clear that we are witnessing the birth. 


pangs of a new world order that must shortly come into being, in 


which the enforced readjustment of previous national and economic 
standards must of necessity affect the whole conduct of the mission. 
ary activity of the Christian Church. It is safe to predict that 
whatever happens the church in the mission field is destined to be 
called upon to play a larger and more important part in the spread, 
direction, and support of the work of the Gospel than hitherto. [t 
is therefore of considerable importance that thought should be given 
to the policy and practice which have governed the relations of that 
church to the different branches of the missionary work, and not 
least to medical missions. In India and in China considerable 
sums have been spent upon the erection and development of a 
modern type of hospital. This is excellent, and a welcome change 
_ of policy, but the obvious suggestion is, What is to be the future of 
these institutions? Are they to remain as the permanent respon. 
sibilties of the mission which establishes them? Shall we repudiate 
as regards medical missions the guiding principle of the early 
assumption by the church of the work of the Gospel within its own 

area? Aside from permanent connection with missionary societies 
the hospital plants must either be taken over by the State, or 
become an adjunct of the church, staffed, administered, and sup- 
ported by that body as an exposition of Christianity. The most 
striking fact is the small degree of attention hitherto given to this 
subject. The China National Conference of 1913 passed a resolu- 
tion on the subject, saying that the time has come for the Christian 
Church in China to realize its responsibility in carrying on the 
ministry of healing. ‘‘The work should be developed within the 
church as a part of its activities, and her. members should share in 
it practically and financially.’’ This resolution is a luminous indica- 
tion of what should be the cardinal point in the immediate policy of 
medical missions. Yet. the significance of the subject has probably 
not gripped the consciousness of the leaders of missionary policy 
either at home or abroad. The whole number of medical mission- 
aries is relatively small, they are overworked, especially in medical 
education, and their work has been overshadowed by the evangel- 
istic and medical aspects of the missions, and also by the fact that 
the medical department is too often considered as merely humani- 
tarian. But the sphere of the medical missionary and of tlie 
mission hospital must be looked upon as being as much within the 
scope of the church as is a school. This is emphasized by Dr. 
McAll in an article in the China Medical Journal (which should be 
studied in this connection). Christian medical education has been 


*The attention of readers of the RECORDER is called to the fact that tlie 
section of the Report of the Board of cise 2 gc relating to the Preparation 
of Missionaries for China, has been republished by permission in China, and 
may be had of the officers of the China Continuation Committee. It should 
be in the hands of every missionary in the land, : 
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rightly and abundantly recognized in recent years. The principle 
of co-operation has been accepted as the only pathway to success. 
The work of the Rockefeller Foundation in China is a tremendous 
gain. But there must be an early and a close link with the native 
church. The Union Medical Colleges exist primarily as medical 
missionary training centers, and stand as the greatest type of the 
future of medical missions in the Orient. The question of the 
fyture support of medical missions is a serious one. (See Dr. H.T. 
Hodgkins’ article in this Review for April, 1915.) So far as can be 
learned the church in the mission field has nowhere definitely 
undertaken finaucial responsibility for the support of any medical 
mission, though here and there a bed may have been endowed. 
Though the Christian congregations are poor, they should make a 
beginning in this work, and think of it as theirs. (Dr. Duncan 
Main is quoted as citing an encouraging case of this sort.) There 
must be a preparatory training of the Christians to assume their 
share, this training. being begun by foreign workers laying before 
the church the work and its financial needs and as regards staff. 
Regular reports of what is done should be made to the native 
church. Some leading members may perhaps establish a scholar- 
ship. The buildings must not be too costly, thus discouraging 
native efforts. Dr. James Maxwell has suggested that in strateg- 
ical centers up-to-date hospitals be maintained with foreign funds, 
smaller hospitals where ordinary cases are treated being handed 
over to the native church. Such a church should have a hospital 
committee, which should undertake to interest the members in 
the medical mission work. The administration of the medical 


: | mission might be in the hands of this committee, with the goal 


of a complete taking over of the entire medical work by the native 
church. 

_ $pace forbids the review of other articles in this number: 
Hindu Devotional Mysticism, by Nicol Macnicol; Swedish Missions, 
by Dr. Karl Fries; A Woman of France and a Woman of Scot- 
land, by G. A. Gollock; The Present Situation in India, by Mr. 
Sherwood Eddy; and Two Missing Links, by Mr. J. H. Harris. 
There is a three-page review of Dr. Weigen’s ‘‘ Chinese Char- 
acters’’ (translated into English by Pére Davrout) reviewed in the 
RECORDER several months since by A. C. Moule. 


A. H. S. 


Ot eM. CvcLe oF PRAYER FOR THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT FOR THe MINISTRY, dy Rev. Dinc Association 
Press of China. 2 cents. 


This is a small booklet containing topics for daily prayer 
- dealing with the special object of the movement, and a cycle for the 
month covering the various organisations and institutions within its 
scope, as well as the officers, and of those in foreign lands. Brief 
and pointed, it will prove of value to all who wish well for this 
movement in China, which is destiued, as we believe, to produce a 
great harvest in coming years. | 
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We acknowledge with thanks the receipt of the following, anq 
regret that pressure of space precludes fuller notice, which they 
deserve. 

eget of the Emmanuel Medical Mission in Nanning, Wes 

iver. 

Address by Adams Brown on the Responsibility of University 

Men for Making the World Better. 
A 1915 Message from the Y. W. C. A. of China. 
Ginling College, Nanking. Report of the President. 


‘emasts. Geographical Terms Chart. By MACMILLAN AND Co. Price 


‘tains, bays, plains, plateaus, seas, islands, estuaries, and 

ares are clearly marked. Capitals and commercial towns 

ica, and the height is given of all important points. It is 

‘.iully printed, prepared in a scientific manner, and the pan- 

vui.ama view is a charming production. We expect such good 

things from this house, and we most warmly recommend the chart 

to all our schools, as it will prove not only of interest to scholars 
but will convéy information in a very fascinating manner. | 


HAN. An historical sketch by Rev. Dr. FARNHAM. Price 20 cenls, 
‘t all booksellers in Shanghai, 


vy interesting sketch, and will become increasingly so as 

ass. It will prevent rumblings of disputes as to how the 

discovered, and how it grew. The spirit of the mountain 

through much of the record, and, though we dare not 

that it is a poet’s license, there are some really very pretty 

1 bits in the venerable Doctor’s descriptions. ‘‘ The skies 

u. italy, the verdure of Japan, the grandeur of the Rockies are 

suggested if not blended in the dilating panorama.’’ That the 

author loves the resort is evident, and he concludes by stating that 

‘‘there is probably no other such popular summer resort with s0 

many advantages, where one can live so economically.’’ Has the 

Doctor known Kuling, not to mention that delectable place near 

Shanhaikuan? We will not quarrel, but thank the Doctor fora 
very good piece of work, beautifully illustrated. | 


Soctal, SERVICE Tracts. Four tracts by Mr. H. L. ZA. 


From the Association Press of China in connection with the 
VY. M. C. A. we have the following by the practised hand of Mr. 
H. L. Zia. Four tracts on Social Service, viz., Social Purity, 
Gambling, Evils of Superstition, and the Value of Education. 
Also a book of ninety pages on the Lives of Prominent Chinese 
Pastors. We unreservedly recommend all that comes from the 
facile pen of Mr. Zia, and the four tracts, in Mandarin, deserve 
the widest publicity and most extensive sale, for they cannot fail 
to prove of very great blessing, especially among the young scholars 
of our schools. The Lives of Chinese Pastors fills a long-felt need, 
and the selection is from a wide field, covering most of the great 
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centres of missionary activity, and chosen from several missions. 
To all who read this twenty cent booklet there comes a vision of 
the wonderful way in which God is speaking to, and leading, His 
own elect, and stirs the heart to gratitude for the gift of such men 
to the Church in this land. It moves us also to greater hopeful- 
ness, for the race is not extinct but ever grows. We earnestly 
trust that Mr. Zia will be able to carry out his intention of adding 
another list, for this booklet has in it the savour of grace and 
wisdom, and we thank him very heartily for it. 


THR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY OF CHINA, FOR 1916. Chester, Cowen @’ 
Co., Shaughat. $3. 
This well printed book covers all types of educational work 
throughout the land, secular and religious, governmental and mis- 
sionary, with a very excellent review of the year’s activities, and 
a foreword on University Education in China. We know of nothing 
published quite like it along its own lines, and it is packed with 
interesting information. ‘To missionaries especially it will prove of 
great value, and will reveal, as nothing else does, the enormous 
plant laid down in China by the various missions. Special articles 
deal with the erection and upkeep of school buildings, the Oxford 
and Cambridge local examinations, the Hongkong University— 
though these should have been placed together and not separated— 
the activities of the various educational organisations and socie- 
ties, and there are added directories of the schools and the teachers 
all over the land. We note that the directory of teachers is not by 
any means complete, though it stretches over 122 pages, and great- 
er care is needed in omitting the names of those who have died—in 
one case death took place three years ago—and that those who are 
no longer Miss should be given their acquired new names. The 
Chinese names also should be more carefully edited. But we 
commend the book most heartily; it is well worth the $3, and 
deserves the widest circulation. b 


Revivar. By Rev. Cyrit C. B. Barpsety, M.A., Hon. Sec. of the C. M.S. 
Longmans, Green and Co. Price 1/6 net. 


What is Revival, The Signs of its Coming, The Need for 
Revival, The Possibility of Revival, How Revival can come 
To-day, The Results of Revival, and The Men and Women who 
are needed To-day; these are the chapters which make up 
this thought-provoking and soul-stirring book, which we have 
read with delight and profit. It has a distinct message to the 
times, on a subject of paramount importance for the Church, the 
nations, and the world in general. A sad world is ours to-day, 
and the distresses of the nations are perplexing to a Christian, and 
Cause strange enquiries in the minds of non-Christians. This 
appeal to repentance and message of hope merits careful thought 
and prayerful pondering. ‘‘ Come from the four winds, O breath, 
and breathe upon these slain that they may live.’*’ We pray that 


this bugle-call may be heard in China. : 
SEER. 
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GYMNASTIC NOMENCLATURE (ff2 # 4%). Compiled and translated by ¢. 
H.McCioy. Association Press of China. $1.00. 


This book was prepared in consultation with a number of the 
best physical directors in college, army, and Y. M. C. A. circles. 
It aims to promote efficiency in gymnastic work by securing 
definiteness and uniformity in the terms used. All forms of 
gymnastics are illustrated with lucid drawings, and the language 
used in explanation is simple and clear, so that the book will serve 
well as a text-book. Incidentally, the bilingual index of about 500 
expressions is an excellent Anglo-Chinese glossary of gymnastic 
terms. No one having anything to do with teaching physical 
training in China can afford to be without this book. 


THE TRAVKLERS’ HANDBOOK FOR CHINA. Sy CARL Crow, Second edition, 
revised throughout. Kelly Walsh. 243 pp. Price $3.00. 


This work which lies before us contains a large amount of 
practical information in a condensed form, on such subjects as 
routes and fares, climate and clothing, shopping, money, hunting, 
servants, transportation, hotels and inns, laws and passports, etc., 
also an historical sketch and notes on the Religions of China, arts 
and industries, the Government of China, and a description of the 
principal places to which tourists may be tempted to go, in Shang- 
hai and the Yangtsze Valley, Peking and North China, and Hong- 
kong and South China. | 

We are interested in noting that the author has consulted and 
recommends a number of authors, and we trust that the mention of 
their names and the quotations from their works may lead to a 


further study of these subjects in the works written by them, 


because when the compiler gets away from his authority he is apt 
to be somewhat loose in his statements. 7 . | 
We notice that when the first edition of this Handbook was 
published fully three years ago, the reviewer pointed out a number 
of slips and inaccuracies. We regret that not all of these have been 
corrected, although the title-page says, ‘‘Second edition, revised 
throughout.’’ We regret also that he repeats his praise of 
‘‘pidgin’’ English, saying, ‘‘ The foreigner who knows only 
Euglish will have no difficulty in finding his way about the 
principal cities, for ‘ pidgin’ English is spoken in all treaty ports 
and one will pick up a knowledge of this hybrid language within 
the first few days of his stay. Except the missionaries, very few 
foreign residents ever learn the Chinese language, which differs 
greatly in various parts of the country.’”’ It is true that he has 
rewritten these sentences, not speaking of ‘‘ pidgin’’ as ‘‘ business”’ 
English, and limiting its knowledge to the treaty ports instead 
of ‘‘all parts of the country.’’ But between the writing of the 
first and the second editions of the book a great change has come 
over the commercial community in China. The British Chamber 
of Commerce strongly advocates the study of Chinese for com- 
mercial purposes and also to increase the sympathy which already 
to a certain extent exists between the foreigner and the uative, 
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whilst in Hongkong also arrangements have been made for teaching 
the language to commercial assistants. C3 
he criticisms expressed in the foregoing paragraphs may 
suffice by way of fault-finding. Praise for the compiler’s work 
comes much easier, for as we turn over the pages we note how the 
journalistic desire for producing striking impressions has not 
interfered with the patient and thorough study of the China the 
tourist ought to see. | | 

In the review of the first edition complaint was made of the 
few references to missionary work. We are glad to notice that in 
the book before us references have been made to the missionaries 
-and Christianity in thirty different places. Of course much more 
might be said, and some of it might have been differently stated ; 
but we appreciate the limitations under which the author laboured 
and are glad to note that in spite of these and his comparatively 
short stay in the country he has shown such sympathy with the 
people and an appreciation of the difficulties back of the social, 
religious, and political problems. 

G. M. 


CAMPAIGNING FOR CHRIST IN JAPAN. Rev. S. H. WAtnwriGat, D.D. 
Publishing House of the M. E. Church, South, 1915. Price 75 cts. 


This book is the outcome of an energetic evangelistic cam- 
paign in Japan undertaken by missionaries, Japanese and foreign, 
in accordance with a resolution passed by a committee which met 
in Tokyo in April, 1913, under the Presidency of Dr. John R. Mott. 
A great nation-wide evangelistic effort was then decided upon and 
subsequently carried out in many Japanese towns and villages with 
much efficiency and enthusiasm. While there does not seem to 
have been much of the purely spectacular about them, the meetings 
were evidently replete with interest and attended by no small 
success, which must have been very gratifying to those who organ- 
ized them. 

Dr. Wainwright, whose long connection with Japanese Chris- 
tian enterprise, and whose outstanding abilities eminently qualified 
him for taking part in the splendid campaign has, in this well- 
_ written book, told a story which is full of absorbing interest and 
suggestiveness. No one can read it without feeling that whatever 
opinion may be entertained with reference to the chief characteris- 
tics of the Japanese, the opportunities for evangelistic effort among 
the people are abundant and even clamant. © 

Dr. Wainwright not only furnishes a very readable record of 
the meetings he and his fellow-missionaries were deputed to address 
in various districts, but throughout his pages there are to be found 
many instructive paragraphs indicating the present tendencies of 
Japanese national aspirations, and others illustrating the admitted 
defects which have hitherto unquestionably hindered the spiritual 
growth and propagative efforts of the Japanese Christian Church. 
The opinion of our author in regard to the future of Japan and its 
people is, however, sanely optimistic. The undoubted encouraging 
progress of Christianity among the people, even though slow, and 
the gradual but definite abandonment of that rudimentary religion 
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which connotes a primitive mythology mixed with various degraq. 
ing superstitions, are sufficient guarantees that the day of Christ js 
surely approaching in Japan. May it come in all its fulness soon ! 

We commend Dr. Wainwright’s book to the attention of our 


readers. It is perhaps to be regretted that the versatile author 


did not see his way to include some good photographic views of 
the beautiful districts he visited during his interesting journeys, 


Pictures, too, of some of the noble people he met with would have 
given extra value to an otherwise valuable book. The lack, how. 


ever, is in measure supplied by the often eloquent and always vivid 
descriptions of the charming scenery which came within the limi 


of the author’s vision. | | 
J. W. W. 


REVIEW OF THE CHINA MISSION YEAR BOOE, 1915-16. 


When Dr. Morrison left England for China (via the United 
States) there was but a small minority of the English Independents 
who approved of his mad attempt to alter the course of an ancient 
empire. But before he died, less than a generation later, he had 
‘‘changed tke psychology ’’ of the British public. In due time the 
psychology of China was changed also. The centennial of 


Morrison’s arrival in China was celebrated by a great Missionary 


Conference, and by a permanent memorial in Canton. The whole 
missionary enterprise in China—as elsewhere—is an effort to change 
the psychology of great numbers of people. There is no candid 
person cognizant of the facts who does not recognize what immense 
changes have been brought about in China, partly as concomitants 
of a world-wide readjustment in every line, but also in part as a 
direct consequence of the activities of the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant missions operating silently, persistently, and over long 
periods of time. The effects of these labors is now generally 


recognized not merely by foreigners in China, by travellers of 


discernment, but especially by the Chinese themselves. It is the 
function of the China Mission Year Book to furnish fresh and 
skilful summaries both of the processes and the results of these 
nation-wide movements. During the year, arrangements have been 
made for the compilation of the Year Book by the China Contiuua- 
tion Committee, the body best fitted to undertake this important 
but oneroustask. ‘The statistics are edited by the statistical secretary 
of the Committee, Rev. C. L. Boynton, and instead of being scattered 
through 56 pages they are now printed on four sheets inserted iu a 
pocket at the back of the book. ‘Fhe Mission Directory, as full and 
accurate as it is possible to make it, is now pointed separately, to the 
- great advantage of everybody. | 
The material of the Year Book is arranged in an orderly 
manner with uniform typography throughout. Every article is 
indexed by numerous paragraph headings, rendering it much 
easier than heretofore to refer to any particular subject. The page 
headings give the section of the book at the top of the left hand 
page, and the chapter heading at the top of the right hand page. 
For the first time uniform spelling of Chinese names has been 
adopted, according to the postal standard orthography ; places not 
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found in this list are given both in Chinese characters and in a 
romanized form. 

The Year Book opens with a cursory review of ‘‘ Two Decades 

of Changes in China.’’ There follows a chapteron ‘‘ The Effect of 
the War on Missions’’ (which is much less serious than might have 
been expected), written by Dr. MacGillivray (10 pages). Mr. F. L. 
Pratt writes of ‘‘ Constitutional Development ’’ of 1915 (12 pages), 
much of which, however, is of the nature of unconstitutional develop- 
ment, the outcome of which could not have been predicted when the 
summary was concluded. Mr. Julean Arnold (Commercial Attaché 
of the American Legation) contributes a short essay (9 pages) on 
‘‘ Economic Conditions in China in 1915.’’ These General Reviews 
are followed by a comprehensive survey of Missions and Churches 
according to denominational Groups (130 pages). Part III is 
devoted to Evangelism, with reports of special action taken at 
different conferences, the China Continuation Committee, the East 
Asia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in November, 
1915, and the China Council of the American Presbyterian Church, — 
North, in October of the same year. The reports on Evangelism 
in Country Districts (34 pages) and that on Evangelism among 
students (18 pages) are among the most rewarding papers of the 
‘volume. In the educational section Mr. Gleysteen’s discussion of 
Manual and Industrial Work in China should be carefully con- 
sidered in every mission station where there are middle and higher 
schools. | 

Part V on ‘‘ Medical and Philanthropic Work”’ is very com- 
plete and full of interest to others besides the medical missionary. 
No one who desires to keep informed concerning the rapid and 
large developments in medical work in China can afford to miss 
the articles contributed by Dr. Beebe, Dr. Way Sung New, Mr. 


Greene, Dr. Hume, Miss Clark, and Dr. Houghton. 


In the Part given to Christian Literature, Rev. C. Y. Cheng 
has reviewed the Christian periodicals of the year, and in an 
illuminating way writes of the attitude and activities of the Chinese 
Church. The same writer also gives his report on some 1,200 
evangelistic books and tracts which he has examined during the 
past year. | 

Iuterdenominational Agencies is the subject of Part VII, which 
is packed full of information that is of permanent value. The 
Chairman contributes an excellent report of the China Continuation 
Committee’s work. Bishop Lewis has written a timely article on 
Union Movements among Methodists in China. 

In Part VIII there are given extracts from ‘‘Surveys’’ that 
have been made of missionary work in two provinces and three 
cities and of social and industrial conditions in Shanghai and 
Chengtu, as well as brief descriptions of some movements for social 
betterment. Here are suggestions that will help others study their 
fields, and information that will help all to understand better the 
circumstances of missionary work in China to-day. 

In the Appendix are recent Treaties made by the Government 
of China, and a long list of Constitutions and Agreements of 
various interdenominational bodies and union institutions. These 
alone make this a reference book of permanent value. 
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There is not a missionary in China who is not vitally interesteg 
in the topics here presented in orderly sequence, and also in the 
matured judgments often by selected bodies of experts after months 


of co-ordinated effort. 


Every Mission Station should possess a copy 


of this standard manual not merely for reference but for study, 
Without it it is literally impossible to be zwfelligent in regard to 
the progress of Christianity in China. 


i 


Correspondence 


THE VALUE OF ROMANIZED. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘THr CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: In the Symposium 
on Bible Study which occupies 
the May REcorRDER, I am 
sorry to see no reference to the 
value of Romanized as affording 
a basis for Bible study in which 
all church-members may join. 

In your Editorial you say: 
‘* The burden of this class (illit- 
erate) in our Churches lies 
heavy on many souls. ... In 
rural districts the number of 
those who cannot read their 
Testaments and hymnals is great 
beyond dispute. ... Many thou- 
sands of church-members... . 
have no eyes to read and so they 
are crippled and limp.’’ And 
Messrs. Peill write: ‘‘ We can- 
not close our eyes to the fact 
that there are millions of Chinese 
who will never learn the char- 
acter, in any case.’’ May we 
accept this as indicating that 
the missionary body, after a 
century’s work, is coming to 
recognize the truth of that which 
to some of us has for many years 
been painfully obvious, that you 


cannot get a Bible-reading and 


Bible-loving Church by the use 
of Chinese character ? | 

It is otherwise with Romanised. 
By this means a Chinese can 
learn to read his language much 


more easily than an Englishman 
or an American can learn to read 
his. A person of ordinary intel- 
ligence can learn to read with a 
month’s daily lessons; in special 
cases it has been learned in a 
few days. | 

In our Church here we have 
somewhat more than four thou- 
sand members in full communion, 
and we have nearly 6,000 readers 
of Romanised, 6,000 persons, 
that is to say, who can open 
their Bible at any place from 
Genesis to Revelation and read 
it aloud, some, of course, with 
less fluency than others, but still 


in such a way as to give the. 


sense. In addition to this, they 
can read a pretty considerable 
and steadily growing body of 
Christian literature. Surely to 
attain this power is worth thie 
expenditure ‘of a few weeks’ 
labour. 

After forty years’ experience I 
can say that the only real objec- 
tion to the use of Romanised that 
occurs to me, is that it is such a 
simple, easy and natural system 
of reading and writing that those 
who have learned it are apt to 
neglect the study of character. 
Not necessarily so, of course; 
Romanised can be and often is 4 
means of learnigig character ; just 


as Messrs. Peill (p. 335) recom: 


mend it as the best way of learn- 
ing to use the /su-mu system. 
But the tendency is in the other 
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direction. Whether this is a 
valid reason for discouraging its 
use seems to me to depend on 
the answer we give to the fur- 
ther question whether scholarship 
or the Gospel is more important. 

There is unfortunately a good 
deal of prejudice against the 
system in the minds of many 
Chinese scholars, partly perhaps 
due to their fear of it as a rival 
system, partly perhaps to our 
want of wisdom in our method 
of introducing it. Instead of 
presenting the system of alpha- 
betic writing to them as the most 
advanced and perfect form of 
script that the human mind has 
yet succeeded in evolving, we 
have tended to speak of it in an 
apologetic way, as a second-rate 
and inferior method, suited to 
women aud children and those 
who were not capable of learning 
character. We cannot be alto- 
gether surprised at some such 
prejudice on the part of the 
Chinese. But should we, who 
all use Romanised ourselves, do 
anything to encourage this prej- 
udice? Wheu practically all the 
civilised nations of the earth use 
Romanised (or an equivalent), 
why not China ? 


Yours faithfully, 
THOMAS BARCLAY. 
TAINAN, FORMOSA. 


‘SERMONS ON PRAYER. 


To the Editor of 
‘““THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: My friend W. A. 
-Cornaby must surely have given 
to the word ‘prominent’ a 
Strange definition when he said 
(June issue, p. 364) that during 
many years he had found but 
one sermon by a prominent min- 
ister on the subject of prayer. 
Ten minutes among my books 
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furnishes the following :—New- 
man Hall on the reasonableness 
and usefulness of prayer; H.N. 
Grimley on the hour of prayer; 
John Burton on the warrant of 
prayer; Robertson Nicoll on 
‘If two of you shall agree’; Dean 
Goulbourn on the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces of the soul, on 
the magnificence of prayer, on 
the twofold aspect of prayer, on 
the secret of success in prayer, 
on intercessory prayer, and on 
ejaculatory prayer; T. F. Lock- 
yer on prayer and faith; Dr. 
Jenkins on thanksgiving; Dr. 
Vaughan on ignorant prayers 
and on vague prayers; And 
C. H. Spurgeon on the golden 
key of prayer, on the raven’s 
cry, on order and argument in 
prayer, and nine others. These 
examples, all found in a few 
minutes, will show that there are 
prominent preachers of the West 
who have preached on prayer. 
But, as I say, my idea of ‘ prom- 
inent’ and that of my friend 
may be different. 


Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE A. CLAYTON. 


A NOTABLE BOOK ! 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SIR: Please allow me to 
call attention to the recently- 
published book ‘‘ Childhood in 
the Moslem World.’’ This vol- 
ume, like all Dr. Zwemer’s 
works, grips the reader, and 
holds him—a willing captive—to 
the last page. In his usual 
incisive style, the author brings 
before us the ‘‘ World of Moslem 
Childhood ’’; then step by step 
he shows ‘‘ The Environment ”’ ; 
the ‘‘ Conditions at Birth, and 
in Infancy ’’ ; the ‘‘ Mind of the 
Moslem Child’’; leading upto the 
‘* Moral, and Religious Train- 
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ing” of. the child of the Cres- 
cent. 
prehensive in scope, accurate in 
statement, and thrilling in detail, 
this unique work in the English 
language comes at a very oppor- 
tune time. 

Have you, dear reader of the 
RECORDER, read this book? No? 
Then you have not seen _ it! 
Any one who has had the oppor- 
tunity to dip into this well- 
printed, 
volume, will not give it up until 
he (or she) has finished the 270 
pages. The forty illustrations 
must be seen! What lady reader 
will be able to resist the little 
Moslem girl on page 28? ‘‘ Such 
a pet!’’ each one exclaims as 
she sees the illustration. The 


last illustration in the book, the 


Good-bye,’’ will haunt the 
reader of this work for many a 
day, as he thinks of the un- 
known, loveless, and too often 
hopeless life these wee maidens 
are ushered into by this Christ- 
less creed. 

But this book, which is all 
about children, is not for children. 
It tells as much of the truth as 
can perhaps appear in print. No 
book ever can tell a// the truth, 
and workers in Moslem districts 
_ will endorse as, alas, only too 

true the conditions that Dr. 
Zwemer has so ably and so 
faithfully portrayed. 

It is much hoped that Dr. 
Zwemer will visit China next 
year en voute to the United 
States. Will readers of the Rx- 
CORDER kindly join in prayer 
that all guidance and grace may 
be given, strength for the jour- 
neying, and above all, prepara- 
tion of heart to all who will 
(D. V.) have the opportunity to 
hear the message he will bring ? 


Yours sincerely, 
F, HERBERT RHODES. 
CHEFOO. 


Illuminating in style, com- | 


exquisitely-illustrated | 


[August 
** SCRIPTURE RESEARCH 
SOCIETY.’’ 
To the Editor of 


CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sir: A _ correspondent 
calls attention to ¢wo valuable 
societies whose publications are 
of value to missionaries. I ven- 
ture to add a fhird that deserves 
to rank with the other two. 


(1) ‘* The Bible League” od. 
vocates the trustworthiness of 
the Scriptures. 


(2) ‘‘ The Scripture Research | 


Society,’’ subscription 10/- per 


annum. Secretary, Dr. Scott 
Challsie, East Wittering, Chi- 
chester. A quarterly meeting of 


two sessions deals each session 
with a distinct 
Portion or Theme, 


and the Proceedings are. issued 
to subscribing members. 


(3) ‘‘ The Victoria Institute,” 


seeing the Oracles were God- 
given, expects to find the con- 
tents tally with the true findings 
of both Science and Philosophy. 

A set of the publications of 
these three societies should be 
available for examination at the 
summer resorts or at the Tract 
Society centres, 


Yours truly, | 
G. PARKER. 


KINGTSEKWAN, HONAN. 


P.S.—It is very desirable that 
a sub-committee of the Scrip- 
ture Research Society should 
investigate the surprising fact 
that of the scores of Commen- 


taries on, and Introductions to, | 
each book of the Bible no two 


give the same skeleton analysis 


of the document or table of con- 


tents, unless one has copied the 
analysis of a predecessor. The 
fact is, vocabulary and grammar 
have absorbed attention wheo 
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first place and most time should 


have been given to composition 
and style. The chopping into 
equal-sized portions and falsely 
calling them ‘‘ chapters,’’ when 
disjointing should have been at- 
tempted, has something to answer 
for in the absurd result, ¢.g., 


Colossians, ch. i. ends at v. 5 of 


ch. ii; ii. ends at v. 4 of ch. iii; 
iii euds at v. 6 of ch. iv. Is 
any other edited Epistle better 
distributed? How isthe non-pro- 
fessional reader to know where 
to stop and think? The place 
of v. 1 ch. iv. ‘‘ Masters,” the 
complement of ‘“‘servants’’ in 
ch. iii, is quite inexcusable and 
should not be tolerated any 
longer. I have not seen it ad- 
vocated that Stephens’ divisions 
of his Greek Testament were 
inspired. Incongruity is no sign 
even of Divine guidance. , 
The importance of the matter 
has begun to be realized. Bishop 
Moule printed separately the 
Analyses of the Epistles given 
in Bishop J. B. Lightfoot’s Com- 
mentaries. That the Analysis is 
not easy accounts for J. B. Light- 
foot and C. J. Vaughan doubting 
that Philippians was vertebrate. 
Both B. F. Westcott and F. J. Hort 
gave up the protracted attempt 
to discover the joints of 1 John. 
‘Verses’? do not correspond 
with sentences. This is a first 
work. When sentences are dis- 
tinctly seen and are correctly 
grouped into ‘‘ paragraphs ’’ and 
the Bible art of patring is per- 
ceived, then the shape of the 


whole composition will begin to 


show itself, to the delight of 


the mind capable of appreciating 
organisms whether divine crys- | 


tals or human architecture. 
The habit of marking off into 


Sentences and their groups has 


discredited the Rainbow Bible 
and Higher Critical divisions for 
the writer. 


The latest attempts 
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_ at disjointing, by Rev. G. Camp- 


bell Morgan, ‘‘ The Analysed 
Bible,’’ and Rev. J. W. Kemp 
in ‘‘ Zhe Life of Faith,’’ are 
not nearer success than earlier 
attempts. | 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM. 


Zo the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’’ 


DEAR SIR: Because a number 
of your readers have attended 
the personal evangelism meetings 
recently conducted in China by 


Rev. F. Buchman, and because 


of the wider interest in personal 
evangelism resulting from his 


visit, a brief note giving some of 


the results of his work in Shang- 
hai may be of interest. 3 

The practical nature of his 
message was evident to all, and 
a considerable desire was mani- 


fested to put his suggestions to 


immediate proof, both through 
individuals and through groups. 
A.committee of seven was there- 
fore appointed (four foreign, 
three Chinese) while Mr. Buch- 
man was still in Shanghai. 
The members of this committee 
have considered it their chief 
duty to get into touch with 
already existing personal work 
groups which he touched, to 
stimulate the formation of new 
groups, and to be of help in 
every possible way to such groups 
and to other individuals. 

In some of the local schools 
and in the Association, groups 
had been meeting for a consider- 
able time to stimulate personal 
work. These were all continued ; 
but those with which Mr. Buch- 
man had met had a much more 
definite purpose, more helpful 
sessions, and far greater useful- 
ness. Among the new groups 
formed were one in a Chinese 
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church (the latest report indicat- 
ing greatly increasing activity), 
one in a Japanese school, one 
among foreign young men, one 
among foreign women, one on 
a warship, one among foreign 
police, and twelve among Chinese 
women (not including those in 
girls’ schools). 3 

A good many experiences have 
been reported to the committee 
which cannot be given here. 
One from the Association boys 
shows real resourcefulness. One 
lad said to his Christian friend: 
‘IT will go with you anywhere 
except to a Christian church.’’ 
The Christian friend himself was 
unable to overcome this decision; 
so he enlisted a non-Christian 
friend who was attending his 
church to call for the lad who 
‘‘ would not go to church’’ and 
bring him on his bicycle next 
Sunday. This was done, and 
the next Sunday the Christian 
lad was gratified to see the two 
boys approaching the church on 
one bicycle. The non-Christian 
boy, by-the-way, has since been 
baptized. Another illustration 
is that of a Bible class that 
has become a personal workers’ 
group, meeting twice weekly, 
the second session being with 
their non-Christian friends, and 
the Lord is manifestly blessing 
the effort. One school reports 
that as a direct result of three 
members attending Mr. Buch- 
man’s intercollegiate group-meet- 
ings, personal work done by 
the students resulted within the 
week in a number of applications 
for baptism. Members of facul- 
ties report various encouraging 
details which indicate a great 
increase in the sense of respon- 
sibility for others, on the part of 
both students and teachers. 

The purpose of the committee 
to be of assistance to groups and 
individuals has been kept con- 
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stantly in mind. Suggestions 
have been made as to group 


programs ; problems arising have 
been discussed ; the members of 
the Committee individually haye 
had many helpful contacts with 
workers; and oue rally of mem. 
bers of various groups has beep 
held which was an evident help 
to those present. A suggestive 
course of study on Christ’s per- 
sonal work has been prepared 
by one member of the committee 
and circulated in Chinese to about 
150 members of groups, along 
with a letter reporting certain 
encouragements. A list of about 
30 books on personal evangelism 
has been prepared and will be 
issued by the Mission Book Com- 
pany, August rst. Owing to the 
lateness of Mr. Buchman’s visit 
to Shanghai, however, the period 
of service was not long, and 
much has been left over to the — 
autumn. 

Plans are being formed whioere- 
by more emphasis can be placed 
on this phase of evangelism in 
the autumn, both in groups 
existing in June and in new ones 
to be organized. The matter is 
very new to the Chinese Chris- 
tiaus, and the service of every 
worker is needed to explain and 
enlist. If every foreign worker, 
including those in administrative 
and literary work, would do 
personal work with four or five 
Chinese with whom he has con- 
tact constantly, the result would 
be gratifying. This is the advice 
of Mr. W. H. Zia concerning 
how a foreigner with several 
hours a week at his command 
can best use that time for the 
good of China: get four or five 
around him, and give them some 
of the convictions that have 
burned into his own soul. There 
is a vast amount of personal 
work needed with Christians as 
well as non-Christians. 
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The Shanghai Follow-up.Com- 
mittee will be glad to get into 
touch with other Follow-up 
Committees in various sectious 
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aud to receive reports of their 
work. 
Sincerely yours, 


J. H. GELDART, 


| Secretary. 
Y. M.C. A., SHANGHAI, 


Missionary News 


The North China Union 
Language School. 


- The North China Union Lan- 
guage School will receive a new 
class of students on October rst, 
1916. Students planning to enter 
the school should reach Peking 
before this time. Another class 
will not be started until January 
ist, 1916. Advanced students 
returning to Peking after the 
summer will commence on Sep- 
tember 15th. 

Missions working in Chibli, 
Manchuria, Shantung, Honan, 
Shansi, and Shensi provinces are 
now sending their new mission- 
aries to the school. The enroll- 
ment during the past session 
was sixty-five. The school is 
planning a five years’ course, 
the later years of which will 
_take only a part of the student’s 
time. The work of the first fif- 
teen months is all required and 
includes no electives. After that 
time a wide range of electives is 
offered. It is most advantageous 
that students should go to the 
school for their first work on 
the language instead of to their 
Stations. Those who are not 
located in Peking are not advised 
to continue in the school longer 
than the first year, but to go to 
their stations and work there on 
the further sections of the course 
with their personal teachers, at 
the same time getting acquainted 
with the personnel and problems 


ping houses. 


of their missions. The school 
will conduct local examinations 
on the advanced sections of the 
course, sending the examinations 
to the various centers as is done 
with the Oxford locals. Missions 
which desire to have their stu- 
dents follow the mission’s own 
language course after leaving the 
school instead of the school’s 
course are, of course, at liberty 
to do so. 

The school has a staff of trained 
Chinese teachers and the faculty 
includes a number of the senior 
missionaries of Peking. Mr. 
W. B. Pettus has been secured 
as director of the school and will 
give his eutire time to this work. 


Permanent quarters have been 


secured, iucluding class-rooms 
and individual study-rooms. In 
order to reduce the expense to 
missions which do not have mis- 
sion houses in Peking a hostel 
has been rented and equipped 
where couples and any married 
people can be accommodated. If 
more apply than can be received 
in the hostel they will be given 
assistance in finding quarters in 
homes or in renting and equip- 
‘Because of the 
great distances in Peking provi- 
sion is made whereby those who 
live at a distance can take the 
noon meal in the school. 

In addition to the work on the 
language, lectures are given and 
courses of reading assigned on 
Missiouary History, the Science 
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of Missions, Chinese Religions, 
Sociology, History and Geogra- 
phy, the Apologetic for China, 
etc. Good libraries on these lines 
are accessible to the students and 
the large number of missionaries, 
diplomats, and government ad- 
visers in Peking make strong 
courses on these lines possible. 


Working in Market Centers. | 


The market center in China is 
a providentially arranged distrib- 
uting center for the dissemina- 
tion of the Gospel. It is the 
business center for at least twenty 
villages. There is no shop to be 
found in the villages. All are 
clustered together in the common 
marketing center. In itself the 
the market town is often a fair- 
sized center of population; but 
this is not its chief interest. 
Every second or third day, accord- 
ing to a fixed custom, it is 
‘*market day’’ in a given mar- 
ket town. On that day from 
the twenty villages round about, 
also from mauy other villages 
besides, and from neighboring 
market towns as_ well, come 
streams of people to do their 
trading. Into these ‘‘ market 
days’’ practically all the business 
of the month is concentrated. 
Crowds throng the streets for 
several hours. These may be 
addressed as one sees fit. To- 
ward evening, these listeners, 
bearing the day’s message and 
some Christian literature, scatter 
outin every direction to their 
villages and homes, recounting to 


their friends the incidents of the 


day. For the dissemination of 
the Gospel a better and more 
natural arrangement could scarce- 
ly be conceived. 

There is another form in which 
we find the market center serv- 
ing the same purpose in our field, 
as actual experience and our 
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Church records show. Like many 
a small town church in the home 
land these market town Chris. 
tian groups suffer much in mem. 
bership by transfer to other 
places. Here, however, it js 


far from being considered an 


evil. While the membership of 
the ‘‘parent’’ group is kept 
small by this natural process, 
the result is the springing up of 
a numerous progeny which, in 
many instances, soon becomes 
larger than the parent. The 
business population of the market 
town is of a transient and often 
a roving nature. Employees go 
from one town to another as well 
as do employers in many cases. 
Branch shops are opened and 
the business men move about 
among a number of these towns, 
at home in each. Thus it is 
that the Gospel is carried from 
place to place in this natural 
process. One of our chapels, 
Chan Lung, will serve well to 
illustrate. 

In November 1909 the Chan 
Lung Chapel was opened with 
fifteen members, transferred from 
the Kochow Chapel group. These 
men were from Chan Lung town 
or near but had been received 
by baptism at Kochow. By our 
process of hiving and re-hiving, 
they were made the nucleus of 
a new group in their own home 
region. With this transfer of 
fifteen men as a beginning the — 
Chan Lung group has. to date 
seventy-seven members in all. | 
Its own loss, however, by death 
and transfer, chiefly the latter 
of course, amounts to forty-six. 
This leaves the group at present 
with a membership of only thirty- 
oue, after six years of growth. | 
This might seem a bit dishearten- 
ing, but when we turn to the 
closer study of the figures we 
see the outworking ef a principle 
which is full of encouragement. 
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Just as the initial membership of 
Chan Lung was formed by the 
transfer of a small nucleus from 
the Kochow Chapel, so from the 
Chan Lung Chapel group there 
have been made three distinct 
transfers of groups to form the 
nuclei of three other chapel 


groups; one of which in turn 
has already begotten two others, 
five offshoots of the parent stock. 
‘These five offshoots show a pres- 


ent membership as follows :— 
Tung Chan 42, Taai Loi 25, 
Wong Tong 19, which in turn 
has begotten Kwu T’ong with 
20 and Kwu Ting with 38. Thus 
we find that the Chan Lung 
Chapel group is directly and in- 
directly to be credited with five 
chapels as its offspring, making 
a total membership, including 


its own, of 175. As the parent 


itself is but six years of age and 
the offspring much less, one may 
easily see herein great promise 
for the future. 

Our Kochow Chapel, snow 
grown into the ‘‘ Collingwood 
Church of Kochow,’’ also shows 


the ‘‘centrifugal’’ force of the 


newly growing church. The 
group was organized in September 
1903 by the baptism of six men, 
accepted from twelve candidates 
who appeared before the Session. 
Up to the end of March (1916) 
there have been 599 candidates 
examined by the Session, of 
whom altogether 215 have been 
baptized. The net loss, however, 


has been 88, for the present 


membership is but 127. Now 


_ for the other half of the tale. 


By direct transfer of members 
from the Kochow group to form 
the nuclei of new groups the 
chapels at Chan Lung, Tse Kaai, 
and Shek Kwu, have been 
formed, with a present member- 
ship of 31, 18, and 28 respec- 
tively. The Chan Lung branch 


of the family tree splits into - 
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three chapels; Tung Chan, Taai 
Loi, and Wong T’ong, with a 
present membership of 42, 25, 
and rg respectively. Here again 
the Wong T’ong group has been 
the parent of two others, Kwu 
T’ong and Kwu Ting, with 


_ present membership of 20 and 38. 
Thus by this line the Kochow 


group has great-grand- 
children. | 

The Tse Kaai branch of the 
family tree leads to Shek Kwat 
with 24 members and Wan Lo 
with 43; two grandchildren of 
the Kochow group. So far the 
Shek Kwu line has not spread ; 
it alone remains the direct de- 
scendant of the parent group. 

The entire group of groups, 
eleven in all, directly traceable 
to that little organization of six 
men itv 1902, now numbers a 
total (not includfng those who 
have passed on, a high percent- 


age) of four hundred and fifteen 


members. Fully as many more 
names are on the ‘‘ Enquirer’s 
Roll” preparing for baptism. 

&. Parton. 


The Shansi Y.M.C.A. Summer 
Conference Report. 


The first Summer Conference 
inaugurated by the Shansi 
Y.M.C.A. has just come to a 
close, and a brief account of it 
as a record of a past event will 


be interesting, and also awaken 


interest in future gatherings. 

The conference (July 1-7) met 
by kind invitation of the Shansi 
Oberlin Memorial Academy at 
the Flower Garden at Taiku- 
hsien, and a more ideal place 
for such a Summer Conference 
it would be difficult to imagine. 
Here are _ trees, rockeries, 
summer-houses, and extensive 
grounds, and these afforded 
delightful surroundings for the 
various meetings held. 
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The attendances numbered 


114, a very gratifying number 
when it is realized that this was 
our first attempt at a Conference 
of this nature in Shansi. The 
wide reach extended by the 
Conference will be realized by a 
glance at the following par- 
ticulars. Among those attend- 
ing, five different missions were 
represented, twelve schools and 
colleges, twenty-nine districts. 

Sixty-eight attendants were 
church-members, while thirty- 
four were enquirers. 

The general programme of 
each day’s proceedings was as 
follows ;— 

7. a.m. Morning Watch 
(United Morning Prayers). 

8.30. Grouped Bible Classes 
in grounds (1 hour). 

10. 30. Platform Meeting in 
Hall. 
Afternoon ; Rest, Recreation, 
Sports, etc. 

7. p.m. Vesper Services. 

8.30. Reception, Stunt 
Meeting, Concert, or Friendship 
Meeting. 

The Bible Class groups, num- 
bering eight—each group taken 
by an appointed leader who 
expounded a specially prepared 
and graded subject of Bible 
study—were extremely helpful. 
Nothing haphazard was under- 
taken, for the leaders met daily 
in a Normal Class, strongly and 
usefully led by Rev. Wynn C. 
Fairfield of Taiku. 

The platform meetings were 
in reality talks or lectures to the 
united Conference on themes 
connected with the welfare of 
China, emphasizing Christianity 
as the root and foundation of 
both national and individual 
prosperity. We were privileged 
to listen to sowie very fine utter- 
ances by Rev. Paul Corbin 
(Taiku), Mr J. H. Dadisman 
(Nanking Y.M.C.A.), Rev. Robert 
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Gillies (Chiangchow), and Prof. 
H. H. K’ung (Taiku). From 
these lectures it is certain that 
many obtained a new view of 
of China’s true needs, and were 
filled with the desire to do some- 
thing to meet those needs. 

The Vesper Meetings were 
held outside in the Rockery and 
were devoted to addresses deal. 
ing with ‘‘life work.’’ Here 
appeals were made to the fine 
representatives of Young China’s 
manhood attending the Confer- 
ence to devote their lives to 
special Christian service, such 
as that of pastor, physician, 
etc. The last of these meetings 
was addressed by Colonel Chao, 
who gave the story of his con- 
version, a story of enthralling 
interest, and one that could not 
but tremendously impress the 
young fellows who heard it. 
We thank God for men like 
Colonel Chao whom He has 
raised up, we believe, for very 


special service for the Kingdom > 


of God in China. 

The whole of Wednesday was 
spent at Shen T’ou, a mountain 
resort about 12 / from Taiku, 
and the feature of that day’s 
meetings was a series of addresses 
giving impressions of some 
famous American Summer Con- 
ferences, such as Northfield and 
Lake Geneva. These were 
delivered in English by Mr 
Warner and Mr Hummel (A. 
B. M., Fenchoufu) and by Mr 
Dadisman (Y.M.C.A., Nanking), 
aud were ably interpreted by 
the genial and _ indefatigable 
president of most of the week’s 
meetings, Prof. H. H. K’ung, 
M.A. : 

Some parts of the Conference 
were given to jollity and fuu, 
and both those connected with 
outdoor sports and indoor amuse- 
ments were entered into heartily 
by all present. | 
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But the thing to be empha- 
sized is the intensely spiritual 
nature of the Conference. Private 
interviews with many of the 
men during the week revealed 
deep spiritual impressions, and 
we are rejoicing in the knowl- 
edge that many momentous 
decisions for God and His service 
were made during those few days 
of Conference. 

We were apprehensive lest 
our first Conference should not 
be a success, but the goodness 
of God has rebuked our unbelief. 
We shall look forward to another 
Conference next year, at which 
we hope the attendance will be 


greater still, and in particular, 


THAT YOUR OWN CHURCH AND 
DISTRICT WILL BE REPRESENTED. 
If you desire your young men 
to obtain a blessing and to see 
visions of duty and obligation 
towards Christ, you cannot do 
better than exhort them to come 
to such a Conference as this. 
Full particulars of next year’s 
arrangements will be sent you 
in good time. 
PERCY J. SMITH. 


Island Preaching. 


Recently one of our elders and 
inyself went to the island off 
the coast of Tengchowfu, Shan- 
tung, to conduct a series of 
meetings. Onsix of the islands 
we have fifty-one Christians and 
a number of inquirers. They 
told me I was the second foreign- 
er they had seen on the islands 
since eleven years ago. On these 
eight islands there are 45 villages 
with approximately two million 
people. Fishing is their occupa- 
tion. They gave me the names 
of 53 kinds of fish and the time 
of the season they could be 
caught. From these eight 
islands over 500 large sailing 
junks go out during the fishing 
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season for a period of fifty days 
before returning. Each sailing 
junk has between twelve and 
sixteen men on it. The sales 
of the fish are divided into three 
shares, respectively, making and 
repairing of the junk, net, and 
the remainder of the proceeds 
to go to the fishermen. During 
the season each fisherman clears 
between 20,000 to 80,000 large 
cash, depending largely on wheth- 
er the season is good or not. 

The soil on the islands is too 
sandy and stony to produce 
grain of any sort. Very few 
trees and little brush-wood. We 
saw women and children climb- 
ing trees, pulling off buds and 
leaves of the trees. They are 
fond of willow tree leaves as a 
vegetable, and sweet potato 
leaves and peelings. 

On the largest island we have 
a chapel while on two of the 
other islands we have school 
houses which also serve as 
chapels. One school has 15 
scholars while the other has 50. 
The larger school is under excel- 
lent management having a super- 
intendent and two assistants. 
Boys have daily drill and calis- 
thenics. They learn arithmetic 
every evening for an hour on 
their calculating table, the 
abacus. Some are very fast, even 
surpassing the rapid calculation 
method. On this trip seventeen 
inquirers were examined and 
twelve of them were received 
on confession of their faith. I 
made it a special point to visit 
the Christians in their homes, 


have prayer with them and 


leave a tract and card. I also 
called on the leading men of 


‘each village leaving with them 


a religious and secular paper. 
This is one of the many means 
of opening the way to the 
Christian religion. 

| O. BRASKAMP. 
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Report of the Union Bible 
Training School for Women at 
Peking. 


October 5, 1915, to May ro, 7916. 


During the summer of 1915 a 
meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers was held at Peitaiho, at 
which Mrs. Sheffield was elected 
Principal for the next year. At 
the opening of the school on 
October 5th she entered upon her 
duties. 

Owing to the thorough work 
of organization of the school 
done by Miss Miner during the 
first year, and the hearty co- 
operation of the Faculty, the 


conducting of the School has 


been an inspiring task. 

In addition to the Faculty as 
constituted last year, Mrs. Hobart 
and Mrs. Ament were elected at 
the May meeting, and Mrs. Wilder 
and Mrs. Mills each taught 


classes at the invitation of the | 


Principal. It is indeed a rare 
company of teachers that has 
been enlisted in the conduct of 
the Bible School, and the regular 


attendance and enthusiasm in 


the work testify to their earnest 
desire for producing for our Mis- 
sions a body of trained workers, 
and presage well for the future 
of the School. | 

The whole number eurolled in 
the year was fifty-three. Owing 
to illness in homes, eight dropped 
out during the spring term. The 
classes numbered, in the fall 
term: Seniors, 18; Middlers, 
23; Juniors, 12,—in the spring 
term: Seniors, 14; Middlers, 21; 


Juniors, 10; total, 45. The 
average age is thirty-five. 
It has been interesting to 


see how seriously these adult 
students take their opportunity 
for study. Their eagerness to 
learn and diligence in applica- 
tion have gone far to make up 
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(August 
for lack of mental discipline iy 
youth and ignorance of class. 
room methods. Their mental 
awakening and development haye 
been most apparent and have 
given constant pleasure and 
inspiration to their teachers, 
Studying as they do for the 
purpose of future service, their 
spiritual life has deepened and 
broadened as they have pursued 
their various courses. 

Again, as during the first year, 
they have willingly gone out 
by turn with experienced Bible- 
women for practice work in 
preaching. During the fall term 
they went each week, by groups, 
to the great factory where some 
two thousand women are em- 
ployed by the Government in 
sewing on uniforms for soldiers. 
In January, they visited, by 
invitation, the wards and writing- 
rooms of the Women’s Hospitals 
of the city, and later they entered 
into the union evangelistic work 
done by the Missions at the great 
spring fairs at temples. 

The spiritual tone of the school 
has been high. The women 
have been responsive attendants 
at prayer and Christian Endeavor 
meetings, and during Passion 

Week special meetings were held 
in which the presence of the 
Holy Spirit was very evident. 
During Miss Paxson’s visit to 
the schools of the city, she held 
two meetings with our School, 
which were most helpful. She > 
was greatly attracted to the 

“women and said, ‘‘ Their eager 
faces draw out one’s very soul 
for them.” | 

Several visitors have give 

Miss 
Sarah Andrews told of her vari- 
ous Bible classes in Cleveland, 

Ohio; Mrs. Chard of the Salva- 

tion Army gave a most interesting 

account of her experiences in ~ 

South Africa ; Mrs. Ch’iian gave 
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a lecture on the use of hymns in 
Evangelism ; Dr. Arthur Smith 
addressed them on the Growing 
Opportunities for Women sWork; 
Dr. and Mrs. F. E. Clarke met the 
school and gave brief messages of 
greeting and blessing. 

The social side of school life 
has found expression in a few 
tea-meetings and at the close of 
the fallterm the School invited the 
Faculty to an entertainment of 
songs and dialogues prepared by 
themselves and carried out with 
greatspirit. After the entertain- 
ment, refreshments were served 
and a social hour enjoyed. 

Eleven students completed the 
three years’ course of study and 
were allowed to graduate; three 
others of the same class whose 
work had been interrupted were 
to have received certificates for 
work done, but one of these 
three gave occasion for the one 
case of serious discipline of the 
year, which resulted in with- 
holding her certificate until furth- 


er testing in self-control and 


character had been made. 

On May tenth the first Gradua- 
tion Exercises of the Bible 
School were held. The Parish 
House of the American Board 
Mission was filled with interested 
friends to witness the unique 
occasion of a group of adults 
receiving diplomas for a course 
of study completed. The students 
of the Women’s College rendered 
beautifully a chorus from the 
Messiah ; a lecture was given by 
the Principal on Women’s Speci- 
alized Work for the Church; 
and a member of the graduating 


class spoke a few words of vale- 
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dictory. The simple exercise 
gave a fitting close to a year of 
privilege and inspiration. 

It was gratifying that all four 
of the missions were represented 
in the group of graduates, and we 
hope this may be the vanguard 
of a noble company of women to 
go forth from the Schoo] to serve 
Christ and His Church in China. 


Canton Union Theological 
College. 


The College completed its 
second year of work on June 
30th, 1916. 

The enrolment during the first 
semester was 53, and during the 
second semester 60 students. 

According to Missions parti- 
cipating in the Union, the stu- 
dents were divided as follows:— 
American Board - - - 
London Mission - - 
Wesleyan Mission 
United Brethren - - 
American Presbyterian 
Church Missionary Society 
Canadian Presb. Mission 
New Zealand Presb. Mission- 
Independent Presb. Church - 

The Faculty was composed of 
the following: Rev. C. A. 
Nelson (Dean) American Board; 
Rev. W. W. Clayson, (Secr.) 
London Mission; Rev. S. G. 
Tope, Wesleyan Mission; Rev. 
P. Jenkins, Church Missionary 
Society; Rev. J. M. Henry, 
Am. Presb. Mission; Rev. E. 
B. Ward, United Brethren Mis- 
sion, and Rev. Mo Man Ming, 
American Presbyterian Mission. 
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